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A Royal Priesthood, 1 Pet. 2:9 
By W. ARNDT 


If it were not a fact with which we have been familiar 
since childhood days, we should be amazed to see that the 
Christian Church began its course without an official class of 
priests. The opening chapters of Acts, which report the found- 
ing of the Church, give the Apostles a prominent place in the 
early stages. These men served as pastors and teachers; at 
first the duties of almoners were incumbent on them, too. 
Hence the Church had leadership, but it did not have priests. 
The Apostles did not lay claim to such a status. In Jeru- 
salem and Palestine in general this feature was not particularly 
noticeable, because the followers of Jesus did not withdraw 
at once from the Jewish worship but, on the contrary, were 
very zealous in observing the ancestral rites and ceremonies 
which were conducted by the priests in the Temple. They 
would have denied being without the service of priests. As 
Acts 21 conclusively shows, this relationship was still main- 
tained in a period not far from the catastrophe which was to 
bring complete ruin upon unhappy Jerusalem and its Temple. 
Undoubtedly the Christians living in that city joined in the 
Temple services till they finally on the eve of the Roman siege, 
in obedience to the warnings of Christ, fled and found a place 
of refuge in Pella, beyond the Jordan. 

In the Gentile world outside of Palestine, however, the 
absence of priests in the Christian Church must have attracted 
attention. The heathen saw that the Christian churches had 
elders, likewise called bishops (overseers), but if one looked 
16 
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for priests, there was disappointment. The pagan religions 
had priests. When one thinks of the Greeks, the case of the 
priest of Jupiter, mentioned Acts 14 in the story of the ex. 
periences of Paul and Barnabas in Lystra, readily comes to 
mind. Priests played an important role in the religious life 
of the Hellenic world. Similarly the Romans had their priests, 
the emperors had the title of pontifer maximus. The Egyp. 
tians, as we know from ancient history, had priests who super- 
intended and conducted the religious worship. How strange 
it must have seemed to an interested observer that the new 
religion, that of Christ, was not provided with religious func- 
tionaries of this nature! 

It may be rejoined that my presentation is not quite 
adequate, that Christ is the High Priest of the Christian re- 
ligion, and that hence it is not correct to speak of Christianity 
as being without priests. In reply I, of course, grant at once 
that Christ is our divine High Priest. But the terminology 
which ascribes high-priestly status and honors to Christ was 
not in vogue at first; the documents that describe the found- 
ing of the Church do not say that Jesus was preached as the 
High Priest to people that gathered to hear the Apostles. 
Christ is called Messiah, King, Savior, but not High Priest. 
It is only when we come to the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Jesus is given this title. The term, as we all see, is intended 
to describe the work of Jesus; it was used by the Holy Spirit 
for that very purpose. But, humanly speaking, it was not 
needed; the truth to be conveyed can be expressed by other 
terms, too. But the priestly office held by our blessed Lord 
is irrelevant in this discussion. We are here concerned with 
what the observer saw in the visible Church. 

Now, however, we come to a remarkable observation. 
While the Christians had no priests, the truth is that in the in- 
spired Scriptures every Christian is called a priest. We think 
of the well-known title which Peter applies to the Christians 
collectively, “a royal priesthood,” BactAsiov ieodtevpa, 1 Pet. 
2:9. This terminology had not been employed in the speeches 
of Peter recorded in the Book of Acts nor in the Letters of 
St. Paul, although a hint at the concept is found, for instance, 
Rom. 12:1 (“present your bodies a living sacrifice”). 


1. The expression “a royal priesthood” comes before us 
in a context in which a similar phrase occurs — “a holy priest- 
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hood,” used with respect to Christians, 1 Pet.2:5. Christ is 
spoken of there as “a living Stone rejected by men, but elect, 
precious with God”; and the Christians are admonished: 
“You, too, as living stones, build yourselves up as a spiritual 
house for a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices that 
are well pleasing to God through Jesus Christ.” Peter here, 
as it were, prepares the readers for the term which he will 
employ soon, “royal priesthood.” After he has spoken of the 
Old Testament Scripture passage in which Jesus is called the 
elect, precious Cornerstone (Is. 28:16), trust in whom will put 
no one to shame, and after he has remarked about those who 
reject Christ and to whom our Lord becomes a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offense, he says, v.9: “You are an 
elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
personal possession, in order to proclaim the grand qualities 
of Him who has called you out of darkness into His marvelous 
light.” 

2. We all notice the contrast which is here introduced. 
Opposite the unbelieving world, hurrying to its dark destiny, 
the Christians are placed. Their blessed state and high priv- 
ileges are described. Peter engages in a burst of inspired elo- 
quence, heaping up expressions in a very effective way. The 
true dignity of the Christians is the burden of his statement. 
Just as in the first chapter he had spoken of the glorious hope 
which we possess as followers of Jesus Christ, so here he 
dwells on the prerogatives and the exalted position which 
pertain to us who have accepted Jesus as Lord and Savior. 
In hours of darkness, when a feeling of utter frustration 
threatens to overwhelm us, when our apparent insignificance 
in contrast to the high stations often attained by children of 
this world becomes painfully evident, this passage of Peter 
should be read and pondered. 


3. It is universally recognized that we are here dealing 
with Old Testament terms. Findlay (Portrait of Peter, p. 174) 
says correctly: “Peter piles up one on the other great Old 
Testament titles of Israel and applies them to his readers.” 
It is from various Old Testament passages that the individual 
terms are taken. Peter employs the Septuagint translation. 
Ex. 19:5 f. is the chief passage. In v.5 occurs the term Aadc 
Tegiovotos, and in v.6 we find the words Paoilevov iegatevpa 
and @}voc dyiov. The term yévocg éxdextév we find Is. 43:20. 
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A passage in which three of the terms (people for possession, 
royal priesthood, holy nation) appear is Ex. 23:20 (LXX),. 

4. The expression “royal priesthood” seems simple enough, 
and yet it has been interpreted in several different ways. [It 
will be best to look at it first from the lexicographical side. 
Baotiewos, royal, is slightly different from Paotdtxdc, which 
likewise can be translated “royal.” Chamberlain (Ezegetical 
Grammar of the N.T., p.13) reminds us that adjectives end- 
ing in wos express the idea of possession, while those that end 
in wos denote ability or fitness. We shall see that this dis. 
tinction is helpful in the attempt to interpret our expression. 


5. The term ieodtevja likewise requires a little lexico- 
graphical discussion. It is a collective term, signifying a class 
or group of priests. We must not overlook that the English 
word “priesthood” may designate the office as well as the 
people who hold the office. Evidently the latter is the mean- 
ing here. The German language differentiates between the 
two meanings in the terms Priestertum and Priesterschaft. 
Luther’s translation would have been more accurate if he had 
chosen the latter word. For the office of priest the New Tes- 
tament in Luke 1:9 uses the word iegateia. 


6. That there is a difference of opinion on our expression 
between exegetes is due to the interpretation given the word 
“royal.” All are agreed that the Christians are called priests 
or a class of priests. Here there is no difficulty. But how 
must the adjective “royal” be understood? 

7. We shall in the first place catalog the chief explanations. 
Findlay (l.c.) paraphrases “priesthood in the service of a 
king.” He takes the adjective as signifying “being the prop- 
erty of a king.” Stoeckhardt and many other exegetes take 
the expression to mean “kings and priests.” They point to 
the Old Testament phrase (Ex. 19:6) p25 nabnp (a kingdom 
of priests), which in the Septuagint is translated “royal priest- 
hood.” According to their view Peter wishes to ascribe a 
dual status to the Christians, that of kings and that of priests. 
Selwyn in his very recent commentary on First Peter holds 
that Bacidevov is a noun and that hence we are here dealing 
with a double term, Peter saying to the Christians, “You are 
a kingdom, a priesthood.” De Wette explains the expression 
as meaning “a priesthood which is sovereign, which possesses 
freedom, and is subject to no one except God.” 
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8. One thing can be stated here with a good deal of satis- 
faction. Of the various interpretations listed above there is 
not a single one that offends against the analogia fidei; from 
the point of view of dogmatic correctness any one of them 
could be chosen. But, of course, that does not mean that all 
of them correctly give the meaning of Peter. Sensus literalis 
unus est — the intended sense is but one. 


9. The interpretation of Selwyn I cannot accept. He tries 
to fortify his interpretation by three arguments: (1) In 2 Macc. 
2:17 Baoidevov is a noun and it is found side by side with 
ieodtevna. We are justified, says Selwyn, in finding here the 
explanation, current among the postexilic Jews, of the Ex. 19:6 
phrase in question (but he fails to evaluate properly the fact 
that in the 2 Macc.2 passage the two words are joined by 
“and”); (2) The position of Bacideov before isoatevpa, instead 
of following it, suggests that the word is not an adjective; in 
other pairs of words found in 1 Pet. 2:9 one is an adjective, 
and the adjective always follows the noun (but this cannot 
be stressed; Peter would be influenced by the relative posi- 
tion of the words in Ex. 19:6; and certainly the rhythm of the 
passage would be destroyed if here suddenly in utter staccato 
style two unconnected nouns appeared instead of a noun plus 
an adjective); (3) The meaning “kingdom” seems to agree 
with, and to be the counterpart of, ofxos avevpatixds, v.5 (but 
surely this is a far-fetched argument; who would think of the 
word “kingdom” as being an echo of the phrase “spiritual 
house” ?). 

10. The explanation of Stoeckhardt and others that Peter 
here assigns a double status to Christians, that of kings and 
priests, sets forth a truth that is gloriously expressed in the 
words of the new song recorded Rev. 5:10, addressed to the 
Lamb on the throne: “Thou hast made them kings [“king- 
dom” in the Nestle text] and priests to our God, and they 
shall reign upon earth.” A comforting Scripture teaching 
is there brought before us. But when a person thinks of the 
Hebrew original meaning literally, as stated before, a king- 
dom of priests, the first thought arising in one hardly is that 
the expression signifies “kings and priests.” One will rather 
say that a kingdom is spoken of the subjects in which are 
priests. The Greek words “royal class of priests” might, it is 
true, legitimately express the double idea of kings and priests, 
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but in view of the Hebrew original this explanation does not 
suggest itself naturally and readily. 


11. De Wette’s view is merely a variant of the one just 
examined. The adjective is taken as denoting that the persons 
spoken of are kings and as such possess sovereignty and free. 
dom. The same objection applies here as in reference to the 
preceding explanation. 


12. There remains the view adopted by Findlay, and 
I think a calm examination will give it the preference. “A 
priesthood in the service of a king” — that is certainly a pos- 
sible paraphrase of the expression. It agrees with the mean- 
ing of Baotheiov, the adjective denoting possession: the priest- 
hood in question belongs to Christ, the exalted Lord. As a 
royal army is an army belonging to a king, so a royal priest- 
hood is a class of priests that owes allegiance to a king, in 
this case to Christ, the Son of God, true God Himself. And, 
let me repeat, that, after all, is the idea which the Old Testa- 
ment phrase “a kingdom of priests” suggests. A kingdom 
comes before us, it consists of subjects, and all of them are 
priests. This view is sponsored in Meyer’s commentary and 
other works. 


It will be of interest to the reader to see the explanation 
of Von Soden in his commentary. He says the term “royal” 
is applied to the New Testament priesthood, “weil es dem 
Koenig der Erde dient und dadurch an dessen Koenigswuerde 
teil hat.” If the second thought is regarded as resulting from 
the first, being a corollary, as it were, we can give it our full 
endorsement. Bigg, in his commentary, I hold, is right when 
he safeguards the meaning of the word “royal,” remarking 
that this epithet belongs to the priesthood “not because the 
priests are themselves kings and shall reign upon earth (as 
in the Apocalypse).” The Christians are kings; but that truth 
is not expressed here. 

13. Do we sufficiently see what it means that we are said 
to be priests? In the Old Testament the priests served before 
God in the tabernacle and the Temple; they had the right 
to enter the holy place; and one of them, the high priest, 
although only once a year, went into the Holy of Holies. Their 
relationship with God was more intimate and direct than that 
of the ordinary people. The priest represented Israel at the 
throne of mercy. In the New Testament every believer has 
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the privilege of appearing directly before God and rendering 
Him holy service; no intermediary is required; with prayers, 
pleadings, and thanksgiving every believer, let him be ever 
so humble, can approach God; there is no barrier beyond 
which some may go, others not. The priesthood of all be- 
lievers, so forcefully taught by Peter, is one of the glories of 
the New Covenant. 

14. The high position is given Christians so that they may 
render service. Cf. v.5. The priests in the Old Testament, 
too, were not supposed to be drones; they were to give their 
time to the service of Jehovah. Let no one think that the 
plan of God in making priests of all New Testament believers 
was intended to lead them into a state of inactivity and in- 
dolence. Sacrifices are to be offered up by them. The laity, 
as well as the clergy, is to be active in this respect. In this 
point there is to be no difference — all are to offer holy sac- 
rifices. The clergymen are not a higher class; they merely 
hold a special office and perform a special function, that of 
publicly, as the representatives of the congregation, preach- 
ing the Word and administering the Sacraments. 

The purpose clause which concludes v.9 is linked to the 
particular appellation of the Christians under discussion as 
well as to the other terms — “that you should proclaim the 
grand qualities of Him who called you out of darkness into 
His marvelous light.” The Christians have been made priests 
of God for the purposes of a holy propaganda in which the 
greatness and goodness of the Lord is to be exalted. The 
Apostle indirectly indicates one of the lines this effort may 
take: God has done great things for you; He has taken you 
out of the desert of darkness and death and brought you into 
the garden of life and light. Shout this from the housetops, 
and tell people that what He has done for you He is eager to 
do for others, in fact, for all. 


15. We should not overlook what has been briefly ad- 
verted to before: that the term “priesthood” or “class of 
priests” is a collective term. The Christians are viewed as 
one company, one aggregation. It is the concept of the wna 
Sancta ecclesia which finds expression here. Wherever they 
are, whoever they may be, however they may rate socially, 
whatever their denominational connections are, if they are 
true believers, they belong to this royal priesthood. A group 
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of priests they all form together. The bond that unites them, 
it is true, is invisible — faith in Jesus Christ. But they are 
really joined together, they all have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; in their mids 
stands the great High Priest, and they all are ranged about 
Him as His priests, acknowledged to hold the highest position 
that mortal man can fill. 


16. It is difficult in our age, which is devoted to the ex. 
ploitation of advantages belonging to the material world, to 
arouse enthusiasm for the status that pertains to the true dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. The Einstein theory and the fission of 
the atom are regarded far more exciting. But to the person 
who has seen his sinfulness and who has found peace and 
happiness in the conviction that Jesus is his Savior the bene- 
fits that lie in the realm of the Spirit will be sweeter than 
honey and the honeycomb; and the knowledge that he is a 
priest in the temple of God will be more precious than high 
social distinctions, wealth, and the tawdry pleasures of this life. 


17. While Luther holds the view, which I do not share, 
that Peter in our phrase ascribes a dual status to the Chris- 
tians, his exposition so well reflects what the Scriptures in 
general teach on this point and withal is so powerful and 
comforting that I must quote a part of it. In the second edition 
of his sermons on First Peter (St. Louis edition, IX: 1184 ff.) 
he says: “Priests and kings are altogether spiritual names, like 
Christian, saint, Church. For just as you are not called a 
Christian on account of possession of much money and prop- 
erty, but because you are built on the rock and believe in 
Christ, so you are not called a priest on account of a tonsure 
or a long robe, but because you, through Christ, have access 
to the Father and may pray in His name and have the assur- 
ance that your prayer will be heard. Similarly you are nota 
king on account of a golden crown and dominion over much 
land and many people, but because you, through Christ, are 
lord of death, sin, hell, and all creatures. For you are just 
as well a king as Christ is a King if you believe in Him. Now, 
He is not a secular King, does not wear a golden crown, does 
not come riding along with much show and numerous horses; 
but He is a King of all kings, to whom all power in heaven and 
on earth is given and under whose feet, as the Psalm says, 
all things have been placed. As He is a Lord, so I and you 
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are lords. What He has, I have, and you, too; for through 
Him we are God’s children and heirs, His brothers and co- 
heirs, Rom. 8:17.” 

18. What did the Jews and pagans say when they heard 
this high doctrine? Those that knew the Old Testament could 
understand it, because it is precisely in this way that God 
had spoken of the true Israel in the days of the Old Testament. 
Alas! wrapped up as most of the Jewish contemporaries of 
Peter were in their ritualism, it is very doubtful that many 
of them properly evaluated this Apostolic appraisal of the 
Christian’s status. To the pagans the language was utterly 
foreign and unintelligible; it must have sounded to them like 
braggadocio of an extreme type. 

20. Finally a word on truths specially emphasized by our 
Church on the basis of 1 Pet. 2:9. The individual Christians, 
as priests of God, are possessors of all the spiritual privileges 
which God has prepared for His Church. To them belong 
the Word and the Sacraments, the power of the keys, that is, 
the power to open and close the gates of heaven and the right 
to call pastors and teachers. It is true, God has said that all 
things should be done decently and in order and that there 
should be the Gospel ministry. In this respect directives were 
given by God Himself to the Christians as to the manner in 
which the duties and functions of the priesthood should be 
carried out. But the Christian Church was not founded as 
an oligarchy where a few have the authority to dictate to 
the many nor as a sacerdotal religion in which there is a class 
of priests which has special spiritual privileges. All the chil- 
dren of God are priests, and to everyone belong the rights and 
privileges indicated by that term. Let us lead our people 
every day to find comfort, strength, and stimulation for holy 
service in this amazing truth. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








The Timeless God in Time 


By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


1. GOD’S TIMELESSNESS 


God is the Eternal Timeless One. That is not simply 
a truism, or self-evident truth, but a doctrine positively taught 
in Holy Scripture. Because perverted man is definitely prone 
to design gods after his own imperfect, circumscribed image, 
in stupidly literal anthropomorphism and anthropopathism 
often ascribing tc the infinite God finite forms and other 
human limitations, the Holy Scriptures with great emphasis 
assert again and again that the living God, the Creator of 
all things and the Redeemer of fallen mankind, is absolutely 
timeless. 

Scripture ascribes to God eternity. That term, however, 
as applied to institutions pertaining to man, may mean merely 
“long time,” as in Ex. 12:24, where the Israelites were com- 
manded to observe the Passover “for an ordinance to thee and 
to thy sons forever (olam).” Again, the word may mean 
what has been called sempiternity, a term denoting something 
that has a beginning, but no end. The good and evil spirits 
in this sense are “eternal,” for they have a beginning as 
creatures of God but no end (Luke 20:36; Matt. 25:41). This 
is true also of the human souls and of the human bodies re- 
united with the souls on the day of the resurrection (Matt. 
25: 34,46). When this term eternity is thus applied to crea- 
tures, it is used in a special, restrictive sense which Holy 
Scripture is careful never to ascribe to God. 


Applied to God, the term eternity denotes, in the first 
place, that God is without beginning and without end. He is 
God “from everlasting to everlasting” (Ps.90:2). His “years 
shall have no end” (Ps. 102:27). He is “before the ages” 
(1 Cor. 2:7). He is the “King of the ages” (1 Tim.1:17). He 
“only hath immortality” (1Tim.6:16). These are only a 
few of the many passages in which the Bible declares God 
to be the absolutely uncreated and imperishable Divine 
Being. He is, and always has been and always will be, the 
Everlasting One. 

Again, as applied to God, the term eternity denotes the 
absolute freedom of God from all succession of time. Suc- 

[250] 
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cession of time belongs, as a limitation, to all things finite; 
but God is the absolutely Infinite. As there is no time to 
which God is bound, so also He is not subject to any succession 
of time. What the Quicunque applies to the three Persons in 
the Godhead, applies also to the Godhead as such, so that we 
may say, with a somewhat different application: In Deo est 
nihil prius aut posterius (in God there is no before or after) .1 
Augustine rightly says: Fuisse et futurum esse non est in ea 
(scil. essentia divina), sed esse solum, quoniam aeterna est; 
nam fuisse et futurum esse non est aeternum.? Thomas 
Aquinas well puts the thought thus: Aeternitas est tota simul. 
It has been said that the affirmation of God’s absolute freedom 
from succession of time involves also His absolute freedom 
from all succession in the divine consciousness.* That it does, 
for as there is in God no succession of time, so also there is 
in Him no succession of divine consciousness. God’s think- 
ing is never linear, but always punctiliar; that is to say, it 
does not succeed from point to point, but it is always an ab- 
solutely timeless present point. In other words, the axiom 
Homo adspicit, Deus perspicit may be applied also in the sense 
that God’s consciousness, no matter in what form it may 
exercise itself, is always the absolutely timeless present “now.” 
There is thus no time in God, no sequence of time, no end 
of time. God is the everlasting “I am” (Ex.3:14). He is 
“the First, and He is the Last” (Is. 44:6). If the thought of 
God’s absolute freedom from succession of time should trouble 
us, let us remember that God is the “totally Other,” so utterly 
removed from man’s thinking that, while man may through 
God’s self-revelation conceive of God’s existence, he can never 
understand God, as He exists absolutely or in Himself, exalted 
above space and time. God dwells “in the light which no man 
can approach unto” (1 Tim. 6:16). We cannot even predicate 
eternity of God if by that term we mean a certain prius in 
God upon which follows a certain posterius in Him, for God 
is absolutely exalted above all succession of thinking and 
being. He forever remains the absolute “Is.” If God is said 
to have existed or have done anything “before the foundation 


1 Triglot Concordia, p. 32. 

2 Confessiones, IX; X, 24. Cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol., Vol. I, p. 386. 
3 Summa, I. X. 4 (ibid.). 

4 Cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol., I, 386 ff. 
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of the world” (Eph. 1:4), that is said from the viewpoint of 
man and not from that of God’s absolute being. 


In the third place, eternity, predicated of God, contains in 
itself the very cause of time. Strong rightly says: “Eternity 
is infinity in its relation to time.”® By the term eternity, in 
this sense, we negate the concept of time in God; but by it 
we also posit the concept of time in things outside God. Finite, 
as we human beings are, we mean to say by speaking of God 
as the Eternal that He is supremely exalted above all limita. 
tions of time to which we are subject. By it, however, we also 
wish to assert that the timeless Divine Being created out of 
His timeless consciousness the relations of time and space by 
which we finite creatures exist in a universe that is finite, 
Timelessness and time are paradoxical relations, but they are 
also correlatives. The latter follows from the former, for time 
after all is only a bit of timelessness with a fence around it. 
As we place little children into play pens, so that they may 
not stroll away into insecurity, so God has placed us in this 
life, into the play pen of time and space, in order that we 
might exist in security within safe limitations necessary for 
us as finite beings. The very time, therefore, with which God 
has made the world (as Augustine says) is a blessing be- 
stowed upon us by God, our Creator and Protector, just as 
the whole world as such was meant by God to be a blessing 
for man.? 

Eternity, in its proper sense, thus denotes God’s absolute 
freedom from all limitations of time, or His absolute timeless- 
ness. Holy Scripture declares this timelessness in God when 
it says: “A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past” (Ps.90:4). When yesterday is past, it has 
become absolutely timeless, existing no more. The same 
thought is expressed also by the other illustration used in the 
verse, namely, that a thousand years in God’s sight are as 
“a watch in the night.” If before God a thousand years are 
as a mere night watch of three or four hours, then time, as it 
confronts us in this finite world, does not at all confront God 
in the realm of the infinite. The same truth is taught in 2 Pet. 





5 Cf. Strong, Syst. Theol., I, 275. 
6 Ibid., p. 276. 


7 Augustine: “Mundus non IN tempore, sed cum tempore factus 
est” (cf. Strong, op. cit., p. 276). 
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3:8, where the Apostle instructs his readers over against the 
atheists who denied the Lord’s second coming on the ground 
that He (apparently) was delaying His Judgment and, there- 
fore, not fulfilling the promise of His coming, with the thought: 
“Qne day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” In other words, God does not reckon with 
years and days as we do, since He is essentially timeless. 
Now, the attribute of eternity, in the sense of absolute 
timelessness, is fundamental for our conceiving of God as being 
altogether exalted above the limitations to which we are sub- 
ject. If God is absolutely timeless, just as also He is absolutely 
spaceless, then He is essentially different from finite, time- 
bound, space-enclosed man. And so we must know God in 
order that in our thinking we may not draw Him down to the 
level of our own circumscribed, finite existence and so human- 
ize Him; in other words, in order that we may not anthro- 
pomorphize or anthropopathize the totally other God. If we 
do that, then God for us is no longer God, but a man, though 
perhaps a superman; and we can no longer worship Him in 
spirit and in truth, for then there is no longer any difference 
in kind between God and man, but merely one in degree. 
Then God is only a bigger man than we are, but not God. 


For this reason it was necessary for Holy Scripture to 
reveal God to us, in the first place, as supremely exalted 
above all limitations of time and space; or, as He is in Him- 
self, absolute and sovereign and separated from His creation, 
or more simply, as Luther has well said, in nuda maiestate, 
in His unveiled majesty. We have, therefore, in Holy Scrip- 
ture a large number of passages describing God just in that 
way. In fact, the entire class of negative or absolute or im- 
manent attributes has been revealed to us primarily in order 
that we may know that God is God, and not a man, there 
being an unbridgeable gulf fixed between the infinite God and 
finite man. This simple lesson in the ABC of Christian theol- 
ogy we must bear in mind if we are to understand God rightly. 

But, now, the attribute of eternity, in its sense of ab- 
solute timelessness, is, relatively speaking, academic or the- 
oretical. What we mean to say by this is that God’s time- 
lessness does not trouble us very much as we consider Him 
in our relation to us as our Savior. Even the act of the in- 
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carnation, in which the Son of God assumed into His divine 
Person our human nature, does not seriously perplex us ip 
a practical way, though here the problem arises whether oy 
not the essence of God was increased by the permanent ag. 
sumption of human nature into the Person of the Son of God, 
We, however, brush this problem aside with a just reference 
to God’s immutability. So also the problem of creation dogs 
not seriously worry us in a practical way, since we know 
that creation was not a divine act in God, but one outside 
God. The universe came into being as a creation of God, not 
by any unfolding or emanation of God in a pantheistic sense, 
but by creation. The problem, however, becomes really seri- 
ous when we study those attributes in which we view God 
as our Father, or in His relation to us as our Savior, or when 
we attend to our duty of preaching the plus quam contradic. 
toria of Law and Gospel: the Deus damnans and the Deus 
iustificans. Here are paradoxes that deeply concern us be 
cause they are apt to engender in us doubt concerning God's 
ability to be our Redeemer and thus may weaken our faith 
in God as our Savior or our faith in His Word as the divine 
truth; for here apparently we meet with antitheses in the 
saving God which from the point of view of our salvation 
seemingly are utterly irreconcilable. 

Take, for example, the attribute of God’s immutability. 
Dr. A. L. Graebner, in his Outlines of Doctrinal Theology, 
gives this definition of God as the immutable Divine Being: 
“God is immutable, inasmuch as in His essence and attributes 
there never has been, nor ever will be, nor ever can be, any 
increase or decrease, any development or evolution, any in- 
provement or deterioration, or any change of whatever kind.” 
It is perhaps the last phrase, “or any change of whatever kind,” 
that troubles the perplexed Christian most. If there cannot 
be in God any change of whatever kind, then God (humanly 
speaking) cannot be provoked by any sin which man may 
commit; then He cannot be reconciled by the vicarious atone- 
ment of Christ; then He cannot be influenced by the prayers 
of His children; in short, then God cannot see anything, hear 
anything, do anything, and be anything so far as human reason 
can judge. Then God cannot be Love. Then God cannot be 
just. Then there can be no Law and no Gospel. In short, 
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then God is altogether beyond our reach of comprehension 
and adoration. Then God is the utterly Unknowable. 


And yet Holy Scripture describes God as the unchange- 



























bay able Divine Being. “I am the Lord, I change not” (Mal. 3:6). 
rod, “With whom is no variableness neither shadow of turning” 
mee (James 1:17). “The Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; 
es for He is not a man that He should repent” (1 Sam. 15:29). 
sf This truth of God’s immutability we must know in order that 
ide we may not anthropomorphize and anthropopathize the Eter- 
hot nal One. God, in Himself, exalted above space and time, con- 
- sidered in nuda maiestate, as the Absolute Being, apart from 
- His relation to creatures, cannot be made angry by sin; can- 
; not be moved by prayer; cannot be reconciled by any vica- 
‘ rious death. Otherwise God would be no longer the supreme, 
4 sovereign Lord, but He would be finite, influenced by causes 
” outside Him. The axiom of the Christian Church: In Deo 
“f non sunt causae formaliter causantes (in God there are no 
: causes actually moving Him) is both Scriptural and necessary 
ni for our true evaluation of God as God. The absolute God is 
"i moved only by Himself, not by anything outside Him, other- 
"i wise he would not be the absolute, sovereign God. To this 
truth we must hold. 
y. Another attribute of God that is apt to trouble Christians 
7 is that of His simplicity. Divine simplicity has been defined 
. as “the divine attribute according to which God is truly and 
really uncompounded,” that is, “not compounded of matter 
y and form, of integral parts, of substance and accident, of 





nature and subsistence.”® Hollaz gives this definition of 
the attribute of divine simplicity: “God is said to be one, not 
in kind, but in number, since He is a being entirely alone, not 
only in Himself undivided, but also indivisible because of the 
entire simplicity of the divine essence, as there is no com- 
position in God.” 1° That means that God has no body or soul, 
no essence or accidents in the sense that we possess them, 
but that He is the absolutely Simple One (Ens Simplex). 
God is the absolute “I Am” (Ex. 3:14), the “Lauter Ist,” that 
is, the “Pure Being,” as Luther puts it, or “Pure Spirit” (spirit 
is God, John 4:24). We may put down these words on paper 














9 Mueller, Christian Dogmatics, p. 163 f. 
10 Ibid. 
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or utter them with our lips, but really they convey to us no 
intelligible meaning, as we finite and complex human being, 
have no conception whatever of absolute simplicity or pure 
spirituality. The Church confesses: In Deum non cadunt 
accidentia, that is, there are no accidents or attributes in God 
as there are attributes in human beings. In God all attributes, 
such as love, justice, goodness, power, and the like, are His 
very essence. God is essentially Love, as St. John says: “God 
is Love” (1 John 4:16). We may test the truth of this con. 
fession of the Church by assuming the unthinkable event. 
ality that God would lose His love, that He would cease to he 
just, that His power would fail Him, that His purposes would 
be hindered by any power outside Himself, and so forth. In 
that case God no longer would be God. A man may be love. 
less, unjust, unholy, and, for all that, altogether imperfect and 
indecent in every way, and yet he would still be a man 
Nero was still a human being, though he burned living Chris- 
tians to death. But a cruel, unrighteous God would no longer 
be God, since in that case He could be limited, imperfect, and 
subject to finiteness as man is. Calov rightly says: “In God 
the essence and attributes differ not really, but according to 
our way of thinking (nostro concipiendi modo); however, 
they are distinguished from the divine essence and among 
themselves because of the imperfection of our comprehen- 
sion.” 11_ Here again we face a problem which the human 
intellect, corrupted by sin, cannot grasp or solve. The absolute 
simplicity of God passes our understanding, just as does the 
peace of God and, for all that, whatever God is and does. 


We might continue this Scriptural description of God as 
the absolute Sovereign Being, exalted above space and time, 
ad infinitum. God’s immensity, His omnipresence, His decrees 
and eternal purposes, His operations in nature and grace, all 
bear witness to a Divine Being that is not finite, but infinite; 
not subject to time, but above time; not influenced by forces 
outside Himself, but influencing and ruling all things to His 
sovereign glory. As said before, this Scriptural fact must be 
emphasized, in order that we may not humanize or “democra- 
tize” God, as have done the rationalists of all ages. Christians 
adore the absolute, infinite God, who in Scripture has re- 





11 Op. cit., p. 161. 
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yealed Himself in His supreme glory and majesty as the 
“totally Other,” telling us in so many words: “God is not a 
man” (1 Sam. 15:29), that is, the Absolute is not relative, or 
the Infinite is not finite. 


2. THE TIMELESS GOD IN TIME 


Leaving the subject of the timeless God as He exists ab- 
solutely in Himself, supremely exalted above space and time, 
we shall now consider another class of Scripture passages 
which definitely tell us that God has entered into time and 
therefore must be regarded by us from our own viewpoint 
as within time and space. 

This suggests the problem why God created the relations 
of time and space and all things which are within time and 
space. We cannot solve that ultimate problem by our finite, 
limited reason, but are thrown back upon faith in the Scrip- 
ture revelation that it was God’s wisdom, goodness, and mercy 
that prompted Him to call into being this finite universe 
(Ps. 104:24; Prov. 3:19; etc.). 

The divine motive of goodness and mercy explains to us 
also why God has revealed Himself to us as being in time and 
space, which is the only way creatures, circumscribed by 
time and space, can conceive of Him. God evidently did not 
only desire creatures, but He also wanted to be known, loved, 
and adored by His rational creatures. Therefore He describes 
Himself to us in terms of time and space 

That does not mean that God Himself is now actually 
subject to time and space and whatever relations are com- 
prehended in them, for He forever remains the infinite, 
supramundane God. But God, as St. Augustine says, con- 
descends to us in order that we may rise together up to Him.” 
God thus speaks to us as having an essence and attributes, 
just as human beings have an essence (personality) and at- 
tributes. Again, He speaks to us as if in Him the attributes 
are inherent in His essence. From this point of view we must 
say that the attributes of God, as revealed in Scripture, have 
objective existence. We dare not say with Scotus Erigena: 
Deus nescit se quid sit, quia non est quid. But we must 


regard the divine attributes as really existent. In other words, 


12 Op. cit., p. 162. 
13 Strong, Syst. Theol., p. 244. 
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God is holy, righteous, loving, merciful, gracious, and the 
like. From this point of view, God is not absolute Simplicity 
in the sense that there is in Him no distinction of qualities or 
powers. That would in the end leave us with a pantheistic 
divine being, devoid of personality.1* 


Nor dare we deny one attribute of God because another 
attribute of His seems to contradict the first. We, for example, 
dare not deny the everlasting wrath of God on the ground that 
Scripture teaches us that the just and holy God is also a loving 
God. Both are true: God is perfect holiness, and He is also 
perfect love; He is the Deus damnans and the Deus iustificans, 
God’s perfect righteousness, of course, does not really contra- 
dict His perfect love, for His punitive righteousness and His 
forgiving love are predicated of Him in two different relations, 
In a way, as Luther says, the Law and the Gospel are plus 
quam contradictoria, more than contradictory, but, again, they 
agree wonderfully when we consider the sphere, purpose, and 
relation of each. The Law pertains to the impenitent; the 
Gospel, to the penitent. So also God is damnans inasmuch 
as we are sinners. He is iustificans inasmuch as by faith we 
are in Christ. In short, we find God in Scripture thinking and 
acting just as does a human father who spanks his wayward 
son, while also he mercifully receives the weeping penitent. 
In other words, God is mutable. 

We have therefore in Holy Scripture a wholly intelligible 
God, while we have in Scripture also a wholly unintelligible 
God. He is understandable inasmuch as in Scripture He 
accommodates Himself to our categories of thought, revealing 
Himself as if He were within space and time. He is unintel- 
ligible to us inasmuch as in Scripture He reveals Himself in 
His absolute majesty, exalted above space and time. While 
there are no causes outside God which actually move God, 
there are causes which move Him virtually or according to 
our mode of thinking. In Deo sunt causae virtualiter causantes, 
as our church teachers have said. 

Our dogmaticians endeavor to render the thought clear by 
saying that in one case God’s essence is considered “in the 
first act” (essentia Dei in actu primo considerata). In other 
words, Scripture first reveals to us the timeless God in His 





14 Ibid. 
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absolute sovereignty, and, again, it reveals to us the God of 
love as He condescends to our finite understanding and thus 
appears to us as being and acting within time and space. 

There are two questions that arise in our minds as we 
study this somewhat academic distinction. The first is: Is 
there any Scripture proof for this distinction, or is it merely 
a theological heritage from medieval scholasticism? The an- 
swer, we believe, is given to us in 1 Cor. 13: 9-12, where St. Paul 
writes: “We prophesy in part.” That means, in the first place, 
that our theologia viae, or our theology as we have it revealed 
to us for this earthly life, is partial and incomplete. We do 
not know everything that can be known of God and divine 
things. But, in the second place, it means also that God has 
revealed Himself to us in part, or as Luther puts it “stueck- 
weise,” “piecemeal,” that is, as the Divine Being made up of 
this attribute and that, of righteousness and love, of wrath 
and forgiveness, of condemnation and salvation, and the like. 
We thus know God in this present life only partially and 
inadequately, though savingly. We do not as yet see Him as 
He is in His perfect Godhead; we do not as yet know Him as 
now we are known of Him. That will take place only when 
the perfect is come. 

In the revealing passage just referred to, the Apostle, 
however, suggests another important point to help us estimate 
our present imperfect theology. He says: “When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as 
achild; but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
In his holy Word, God, as it were, now stammers to us of 
things unintelligible to us as loving parents stammer to their 
little children of things which as yet surpass their compre- 
hension. A father would be stupid to try to expound to his 
two-year-old boy the intricacies of a modern locomotive. As 
the swift, powerful locomotive passes by, he simply tells his 
son: “There goes the choo-choo!” This the child comprehends, 
and as often as he sees a train go by, he cries out: “Choo- 
choo!” Later, to his surprise, he will discover that the simple 
“choo-choo” of his childhood days is a highly complex and 
difficult mechanism which amazes him yet more as an adult 
than it did as a child, when he thought of it in terms of a 
simple “choo-choo.” So, too, in our present theology, we now 
speak, understand, and think of God as children speak, 
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understand, and think of things that lie beyond their com. 
prehension. Someday, so the Apostle consoles us, that which 
is perfect will come, and then that which is in part will be 
done away. In the meanwhile we believe in God as He has 
revealed Himself to us in His Word, until the day comes 
when we shall see Him face to face. 

This, however, raises the second question: If we thus 
speak of God in part and imperfectly, as Scripture speaks of 
Him in part and imperfectly, do we gain a true and correct 
conception of Ged? It goes without saying, of course, that 
while we acknowledge God as He is in His absolute majesty, 
exalted above space and time, we usually and above all preach 
Him as Holy Scripture itself commonly speaks of Him, namely, 
as He has revealed Himself to us —as being within time and 
space, possessing all the limitations (except sin) which men 
possess who are in space and time. We thus make Him known, 
above all, as the righteous and holy God, who punishes sin 
here in time and hereafter in eternity; and we make Him 
known also as the merciful God, who in Christ Jesus forgives 
us all our sins and by grace receives us as His dear children 
for the sake of our Redeemer. In other words, we preach 
the Law and the Gospel, as God has revealed the Law and the 
Gospel to us in His Word; and in doing this, we leave out of 
consideration entirely God’s absolute existence above time and 
space. That subject concerns us only in case we deal with 
persons who wrongly anthropomorphize and anthropopathize 
God. It does not concern us when we deal with people who 
are willing to accept the divine Word as it reads. 

We thus convey to those to whom we proclaim the divine 
Word an essentially true conception of God, though it is in- 
adequate, since it is limited to our life of time and space. 
When we shall arrive in heaven, where that which is perfect 
is come, then we shall not have to correct our doctrines con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity, or the Personal Union, or the Real 
Presence, and so forth, but we shall know these mysteries in 
their complete fullness of perfection, just as we shall then see 
God face to face and know Him as He is. The adult en- 
gineer who is managing His powerful modern locomotive may 
smile at the simple name of “choo-choo” by which he once 
designated this highly complex piece of machinery, but essen- 
tially it was a “choo-choo”; and despite his better knowledge 
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of the locomotive, he will still speak of it to his own two-year- 
old lad in terms of a “choo-choo.” Just so we stammer of God 
in this simple childlike existence of time and space. 


We do so in other relations. We speak of heaven as a 
place, though we know that when the timeless and spaceless 
will have come, there will be no more “place,” as space exists 
for us now. Nevertheless, in heaven there will be something 
that will correspond to Christ’s precious promise: “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions” (John 14:2). These 
words are certainly true despite the fact that in heaven there 
will be no earthly mansions, as we know them now. What 
there will be will certainly be more glorious than the most 
splendid palaces of this world. Our dogmaticians therefore 
caution students of theology to understand the expressions 
in which God accommodates Himself to our mode of thinking, 
Oconpends, that is, in a God-becoming manner, or in a manner 
worthy of God. 

Doctrinal theology is often regarded as pre-eminently 
academical, but though its categories are essentially theoret- 
ical, its applications are wondrously practical. What a treasure 
of devotional values does not lie in the theological dogma 
that God has revealed Himself to us in His Word both as 
beyond time and as within time, as the sovereign Lord of all 
and also as the gracious Father, who is merciful to us in 
Christ Jesus, His Son, our Savior. God’s infinite care for 
us is revealed to us not only in our creation and preservation, 
not only in the incarnation of His Son and our redemption, 
but also in the gracious way in which the essentially unknow- 
able God has made Himself known to us in His divine Word. 
Luther therefore well speaks of God as having become in- 
carnate in Holy Scripture, for there He took upon Himself 
the flesh and blood of our thinking and speaking. We there 
see Him in our own form as a man and hear His voice as that 
of the true Friend of sinners whom we are to know and love 
and adore. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








John Chrysostom, the Preacher 
By JOHN H. C. FRITZ 


John Chrysostom — the name Chrysostom, the golden 
mouth, was given him by the Church because of his oratorical 
ability. He has been known by that name since the seventh 
century. He was born of noble parentage at Antioch, Syria, 
on the river Orontes, in 347 A.D. Antioch, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Rome were outstanding cities in those days, 
Antioch was one of the most splendid cities in the Roman 
Empire. It had a population of two hundred thousand. Though 
half of the inhabitants were nominally Christians, their Chris- 
tianity varied from severe asceticism to almost pagan laxity. 
The population of Antioch contained Asiatic, Syrian, Greek, 
Jewish, and Roman elements. “All lands contributed of their 
resources to its wealth and pleasure and luxury. It was a 
magnificent city. Its streets were adorned with covered colon- 
nades of marble, on either side, beneath which its inhabitants 
walked protected from the scorching sun of summer and the 
rains of winter. From the mountains to the south, massive 
stone aqueducts, whose solid masonry remains to this day, 
brought copious streams of water to supply its numerous 
baths and fountains. Everywhere the cool refreshing spray 
and the soothing sounds of flowing water delighted the senses. 
Splendid villas in the midst of beautiful gardens adorned its 
suburbs; likewise pleasure groves and parks, which the people 
much frequented. Among the latter was the celebrated Grove 
of Daphne, described with such fullness by General Wallace 
in his famous work of fiction [Ben Hur]. It was dedicated to 
the worship of Apollo, was furnished with every enticement to 
the senses, and so rich in its enchantments that the saying 
arose concerning it: ‘Better be a worm and feed on the mul- 
berries of Daphne than a king’s guest.’ In the mixed popula- 
tion of this great city, ‘the impulsive oriental temperament 
was the most dominant. They abandoned themselves freely 
to those voluptuous recreations for which their city and 
climate afforded every facility and inducement. The bath, 
the circus, the chariot races and the theatre were their con- 
stant amusements, and pursued by them with the eagerness 
of a pleasure-loving nature.’” (Currier, Nine Great Preach- 
ers.) Barring our modern inventions, Antioch compares favor- 
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ably with the large cities of our own day. And the world in 
which Chrysostom lived was essentially the same world in 
which we live today; the human being has not essentially 
changed. 

The Roman Empire at that time was fast declining through 
internal corruption and through attacks from barbaric people 
outside of its own borders. Says Currier: “There was decay 
of every kind, decay of domestic virtue, decay of patriotism, 
decay of faith in the old religion before faith in the new 
Christianity was strong enough to take its place, decay in the 
power of law, decay of industry, decay of all the elements 
of security.” (Loc. cit.) 

It was in this environment that Chrysostom grew up. His 
pious mother, Anthusa, who at the age of twenty was left a 
widow with two children and who did not remarry, exerted 
a most wholesome Christian influence upon her son John 
and provided for him also a good schooling under Libanius, 
the best teacher of rhetoric of that age. It was Libanius who 
remarked: “What women these Christians have!” And the 
Emperor Julian, d. 363, blamed the Christian women for pre- 
venting him from reviving paganism. 

Chrysostom at first studied law and also entered upon 
its practice. But this profession did not at all appeal to him. 
Chief among the causes which persuaded him to abandon it 
was the influence exerted by a schoolmate and friend, Basil, 
who later became a bishop. Likewise a good influence was 
exerted upon Chrysostom by Bishop Meletius of Antioch, who 
induced him to be baptized in the year 370 and to accept the 
office of a reader, which was the first step toward the minis- 
terial office. Chrysostom had desired to go with Basil to the 
monastery, but he yielded to the wishes of his mother not 
todo so. However, at home he led an ascetic life and devoted 
himself intensely to the study of the Scriptures. In this study 
he was directed by Diodorus, the friar of a monastery. After 
his mother’s death Chrysostom spent six months in a mon- 
astery in the mountains to the south of Antioch. There he 
led such a severe ascetic life that he injured his health and was 
compelled to return to Antioch. After fifteen years of such 
preparation he was finally ordained by Bishop Flavian in the 
year 386 as a presbyter. He soon became a very popular 
preacher. The remaining twenty years of his life were about 
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equally divided between his being a preacher at Antioch and 
later an archbishop at Constantinople. Chrysostom’s life was 
that of hard work and many trials. Because of his fearless 
denunciation of sin he was twice sent into exile, where he 
died in the year 407, at the age of sixty years, his last words 
being, “Glory to God in all things.” 

Chrysostom’s life may be divided into five periods, 
(1) His youth and training till his conversion and Baptism, 
A. D. 347—370. (2) His ascetic and monastic life, 370—381, 
(3) His public life as priest and preacher at Antioch, 381—398, 
(4) His episcopate at Constantinople, 398—404. (5) His exile 
to his death, 404—407. 

I thought it well to give this brief historical background 
in order that Chrysostom’s work as a preacher may be better 
understood and evaluated. Chrysostom was very sincere, took 
his ministerial office very seriously, and was much concerned 
about the spiritual welfare of his people. He led a very frugal, 
even ascetic life, did not shirk hard work, and had the cour- 
age to speak what his conscience demanded. In his treatise 
On the Priesthood (Book V), he gives us some idea of his 
conception of the preacher and his work. He speaks of “the 
expenditure of great labor upon the preparation of discourses 
to be delivered in public,” warning that the preacher should 
not seek to attract the hearer unto himself by mere eloquence. 
He also warns against plagiarism, saying: “If it has occurred to 
any preacher to weave into his sermons any part of other 
men’s works, he is exposed to greater disgrace than those who 
steal money.” Chrysostom says that the preacher should cul- 
tivate the power of preaching well and be indifferent to the 
praise of his hearers. When his own sermons were often in- 
terrupted by applause, a custom of the people transferred from 
the theater and the circus to the church auditorium, Chrysos- 
tom severely reprimanded them, saying: “What need have I of 
these plaudits, these cheers, and tumultuous signs of approval? 
The praise I seek is that ye shew forth all I have said in your 
work. Then am I an enviable and happy man, not when ye 
approve, but when ye perform with all readiness whatsoever 
ye hear from me.” (Homily II, in the series concerning the 
statues.) Again Chrysostom says: “Though the preacher may 
have great ability (and this one would only find in a few), 
not even in this case is he released from perpetual toil. For 
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since preaching does not come by nature, but by study, sup- 

a man to reach a high standard of it, this will then for- 
sake him if he does not cultivate his power by constant ap- 
plication and exercise. ... Let him not even consider the 
opinion, so erroneous and inartistic, of the outside world. Let, 
therefore, the man who undertakes the strain of teaching never 
give heed to the good opinion of the outside world, nor be 
dejected in soul on account of such persons; but laboring at 
his sermons so that he may please God.” (Philip Schaff, The 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, IX.) 

Chrysostom was a great orator, but not a great preacher. 
He sometimes used a text, sometimes not. Even when he 
used a text, he did not as a rule abide by it. We, of course, 
do not judge him according to the present accepted standards 
of homiletics, for our formal way of preaching was not the 
custom at that time nor even up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The sermon was given in the form of a homily. Yet a 
homily should preach a text and develop a unit thought and 
should have logical progression of thought. All of this is 
missing in the homilies of Chrysostom; his sermons often are 
merely a rambling religious discourse. Whatever came to 
his mind while he was preaching, he spoke though he may 
not have included that in his previous preparation. He tried 
to bring about a reform in the life of the people by preaching 
the Law to them. As a rule, he had little or no Gospel in his 
sermons. He denounced sin most vehemently, but did not 
show his hearers how to get rid of the curse of sin nor what 
should prompt a Christian to lead a godly life. He preached 
six sermons on repentance without ever telling what re- 
pentance is. He spoke of faith without telling what saving 
faith is. Clear statements on the atonement are hard to find 
in his sermons. He preached work-righteousness and other 
false doctrines of his time. What I have read of his sermons 
compels me to agree with Dargan’s estimate of Chrysostom 
asapreacher. ‘“Chrysostom’s faults as a preacher were neither 
few nor little. As great a man as he will have great faults 
as well as great excellences. His best work is marred by the 
oriental intensity and exaggeration, in feeling, in thought, in 
language. The overmuch was his snare. In theology, while 
he was true to the Athanasian orthodoxy [?], he did not 
escape the errors of his age and race. He overpraises alms, 
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celibacy, monasticism, as meritorious works. His view of sip 
and its remedy is more moral than evangelical. Strong 
tendency toward the worship of Mary and the saints appears, 
Also there is the sacerdotal view of the ordinances. In brief, 
he did not rise above the doctrinal errors current in his day, 
In his preaching itself there is often loose and forced inter. 
pretation of Scripture. Sometimes he doesn’t take a text at 
all, and almost never confines himself to it. While he does not 
allegorize after the Origenistic fashion, he does not mind twist- 
ing a passage to fit his homiletical needs. In the structure of 
his discourses he is often loose, fond of digressions and sallies, 
sometimes getting back to his point and sometimes not. In 
style he is often too familiar, too prolix and repetitious. But 
serious as such faults are, they serve in a case like his to set 
off great virtues, and also to check the undue admiration we 
may be disposed to indulge. John Chrysostom had from early 
childhood a deep, sincere, and pure religious character. Piety, 
earnestness, sincerity, and self-sacrifice were realities with 
him. Splendid courage, even if it did sometimes approach 
bravado, was his. He feared not empress, nor people, nor his 
evil-minded brethren. He spoke the truth [as he saw it] no 
matter whom it might hit. Fidelity to duty as he saw it 
animated him in all his work.” (A History of Preaching, I.) 

A few excerpts taken from some of the one thousand pub- 
lished sermons of Chrysostom will put the reader somewhat 
in a position to form his own judgment. In a homily on “Re- 
sisting the Temptation of the Devil,” Chrysostom says: “See 
we have shewn five ways of repentance: first, the condemna- 
tion of sins; next, the forgiveness of our neighbours’ sins; 
third, that which comes of prayer; fourth, that which comes 
of almsgiving; fifth, that which comes of humility. Do not 
thou, then, be lazy; but walk in all these day by day.” In 
another homily on the same subject: “On this account God 
places together servants and servants in order that the one 
set may judge the other, and that some being judged by the 
others may not be able for the future to accuse the master. 
On this account, He saith, ‘The Son of Man cometh in the 
glory of His Father.’ See the equality of the glory: He does 
not say in glory like to the glory of the Father, but in the glory 
of the Father, and will gather together all the nations. Ter- 
rible is the tribunal: terrible to the sinful and accountable ... 
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since to those who are conscious to themselves of good works, 
it is desirable and mild.” And: “Come and let us bring our 
discourse to another example for thy benefit. There were ten 
virgins He says. Here again there are purposes which are 
upright and purposes which are sinful, in order that thou 
mayest see side by side both the sins of the one and the good 
works of the others. For the comparison makes these things 
the plainer. And these and those were virgins; and these were 
five, and also those. All awaited the bridegroom. How, then, 
did some enter in, and others did not enter in? Because some 
indeed were churlish, and others were gentle and loving.” 


Chrysostom had to contend with false teachers even as 
we do today. He preached a sermon against the Marcionists 
and the Manichaeans, who denied the humanity of Christ. 
Among other things, he said: “The doctrine of the incarnation 
was very hard to receive. For the exceeding measure of His 
loving-kindness and the magnitude of His condescension were 
full of awe and needed much preparation to be accepted. For 
consider what a great thing it was to hear and to learn that 
God, the Ineffable, the Incorruptible, the Unintelligible, the 
Invisible, the Incomprehensible, in whose hand are the ends 
of the earth (Ps. 95:4), who looketh upon the earth, and 
causeth it to tremble, who toucheth the mountains, and maketh 
them smoke (Ps. 104:32), the weight of whose condescension 
not even the Cherubim were able to bear but veiled their 
faces by the shelter of their wings, that this God who sur- 
passes all understanding, and baffles all calculation, having 
passed by angels, archangels, and all the spiritual powers 
above, deigned to become man, and to take flesh formed of 
earth and clay, and entered the womb of a virgin, and be borne 
there the space of nine months, and be nourished with milk, 
and suffer all things to which man is liable. Inasmuch, then, 
as that which was to happen was so strange as to be disbelieved 
by many even when it had taken place, He first of all sends 
prophets beforehand, announcing this very fact. For instance 
the patriarch predicted it, saying: ‘Thou didst spring from a 
tender shoot, my son; thou didst lie down and slumber as a 
lion’ (Gen. 49:9); and Esaias, saying: ‘Behold the Virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, and they shall call His name Em- 
manuel’ (Is. 7:14). ... But these proofs alone did not suf- 
fice, but even when He had come, lest what had taken place 
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should be deemed an illusion, He warranted the fact not only 
by the sight but by duration of time and by passing through 
all the phases incident to man... . If, then, after all thes 
things have taken place, the wicked mouth of the devil, speak. 
ing through Marcion of Pontus, and Valentinus, and Mani. 
chaeus of Persia, and many more heretics, has attempted to 
overthrow the doctrine of the incarnation and has vented a 
diabolical utterance, declaring that He did not become flesh, 
nor was clothed with it, but that this was mere fancy, and 
illusion, a piece of acting and pretence, although the suffer. 
ings, the death, the burial, the thirst, cry aloud against this 
teaching.” One would expect that Chrysostom in this ser. 
mon would have shown the purpose and the necessity of the 
Son of God’s assuming our human nature; but instead of do- 
ing this, he continues: “This is one consideration, but there is 
another no less important. And what is this? Christ having 
come to earth wished to instruct men in all virtue: now the 
instructor. teaches not only by word, but also by deed: for this 
is the teacher’s best method of teaching.” In this sermon he 
also speaks of “the undefiled nature of Mary.” In the sermon 
he has sixty-seven Scripture references, and seven times he 
refers to his text. 

Chrysostom’s oratorical ability is said to have reached 
its zenith in his homilies preached at the time of the Riot of the 
Statues. In his second homily in this series, taking as his text 
1 Tim. 6:17, he preached against covetousness. Among other 
things, he said: “That we may live then securely, the sources 
of our existence have been made common. On the other hand, 
to the end that we may have an opportunity of gaining crowns 
and good report, property has not been made common; in 
order that hating covetousness, and following after righteous- 
ness, and freely bestowing our goods upon the poor, we may 
by this method obtain a certain kind of relief for our sins. 
God hath made thee rich, why makest thou thyself poor? He 
hath made thee rich that thou mayest assist the needy; that 
thou mayest have release of thine own sins, by liberality to 
others. He hath given thee money, not that thou mayest shut 
it up for thy destruction, but that thou mayest pour it forth 
for thy salvation.” This is about as close as he comes to 
calling the people to repentance. 


Chrysostom’s legalistic procedure can be learned from 
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the following extract taken from the first homily in the series 
just mentioned. “Since our discourse has now turned to the 
subject of blasphemy, I desire to ask one favor of you all, in 
return for this my address, and speaking with you; which is, 
that you will correct on my behalf the blasphemers of this 
city. And should you hear anyone in the public thoroughfare, 
or in the midst of the forum, blaspheming God; go up to him 
and rebuke him; and should it be necessary to inflict blows, 
spare not to do so. Smite him on the face; strike his mouth; 
sanctify thy hand with the blow; and if any should accuse 
thee, and drag thee to the place of justice, follow them thither; 
and when the judge on the bench calls thee to account, say 
boldly that the man blasphemed the King of angels! For if it 
be necessary to punish those who blaspheme an earthly king, 
much more so those who insult God. It is a common crime, 
a public injury; and it is lawful for everyone who is willing, 
to bring forward an accusation. Let the Jews and Greeks 
learn that the Christians are the saviors of the city; that they 
are its guardians, its patrons, and its teachers.” 


Chrysostom at times preached to crowds numbering many 
thousands, but he also preached to empty churches. All his 
Law preaching and his thundering against the sins of the 
people was not effective. His church members would listen 
and applaud and straightway leave the church, even on a Good 
Friday, and return to the ways of the world. Such preaching, 
as Luther says, cannot give any comfort to troubled souls nor 
keep the devil away; for after all, the devil is not concerned 
about man’s so-called good works, his fasting, his almsgiving, 
and his ascetic life. But where the devil does not find Christ, 
he has his own way with the souls of men, tearing and devour- 
ing them without let or hindrance. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Pastoral Psychology 
By C. A. BEHNKE 


“I am the Good Shepherd” (John 10:14). It is the voice 
of Jesus, the peerless Pastor. As such “He knew what was 
in man” (John 2:25). When in the synagogue of Nazareth 
He was handed the scroll, He applied to Himself the prophecy: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent Me to 
heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:18-19). His ministry of mercy to sin-bound, bruised, 
broken, and lonely lives, therefore, merits, to the full, the 
tribute: 


He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
He struck His finger on the place 
And said, “Thou ailest here and here.” 
Matthew Arnold 


Since then many whom He called to be undershepherds 


and endowed with wisdom from on high have ministered to 
the distressed and the perplexed. The religious literature of 
the past says comparatively little about their specific insights 
and techniques. But biographies of outstanding men of God 
show that almost invariably they were, first of all, pastors, 
to whom many turned for counsel in the hour of trouble. 


Writers on pastoral theology, such as our own Dr. Wal- 
ther, regarded such ability as vital. He describes it, however, 
not only as “a God-given, practical aptitude of the soul,” but 
also as one that is “acquired by certain means.” (Fritz, Pas- 
toral Theology, p.1.) He, therefore, suggests that a theolog- 
ical student visit hospitals, in order to become better ac- 
quainted with the inner life of the sick and to master innate 
revulsion against disagreeable smells and sights. He quotes 
Seidel as writing: “One can readily see that it is not feasible 
to treat all sick alike, and that it is not sufficient for the pastor 
(as is frequently done) to read something from the Agenda, 
but that a pastor prove himself a physician who knows the 
illness of each and understands how to apply the proper 
remedies.” He also cites Olearius, who recommends that a 
pastor “in his explorations seek to determine the nature of 

[270] 
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the disease, whether and when it will permit lengthy con- 
yersation, whether it will soon terminate in death or grant 
the patient ample time to set his house in order; whether or 
not it leaves the mind clear and unconfused, and whether his 
remarks and activities are traceable to his illness or to the 
ysual trend of his mind.” 

As a result, these pastors discovered principles and pro- 
cedures which today have received scientific sanction. 


I 


Why, then, should a pastor of today add the study of 
psychology to a rapidly expanding schedule? Why can’t he 
acquire an effective Menschenkenntnis where they found it? 
Let us see. 

Ours is an age in which psychology, still an infant in 
comparison with other branches of learning, has made its 
way into practically every phase of life. Education, medicine, 
social work, political science, industry, and commerce draw 
heavily on its insights and methods for greater efficiency. 
Many novels and plays revolve about some problem suggested 
by it. Its impact upon the thought and life of today, there- 
fore, dare not be ignored by a pastor who is to preach realisti- 
cally in times such as these and serve as trusted counselor to 
those who find life in a complex, competitive, and largely 
predatory world too difficult. 

Again, a pastor of today is repeatedly approached by 
social workers for consultation and co-operation in cases that 
he, as a pastor, cannot evade. They speak to him in terms 
of psychology and social case work. Unless he is somewhat 
orientated in these subjects, he may find himself a passive 
spectator on the sidelines when he should be one of the prin- 
cipals, if not the principal, in the rehabilitation of a family or 
an individual member of his congregation. 

Statistics reveal that for every bed in a general hospital 
there is one in a mental hospital. Our members are not im- 
mune from this growing tragedy of our day. Many incipient 
cases can be halted if recognized in time and wisely cured. 
Competent psychiatrists told Clifford Beers, the founder of 
the American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, that his own 
illness might have been avoided by guidance at the proper 
time. Dr. Jung wrote that every psychiatric problem is basi- 
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cally a religious problem. Here is a field for invaluable 
service for the pastor who is equipped with a working knowl. 
edge of abnormal psychology and the resources of the healing 
Word of God. 

If the mental ailment reaches the depth and proportions 
of a psychosis and the patient, as a result, is committed to a 
mental hospital, the ministration of the pastor must be more 
than a routine of good will plus a few pious platitudes. He 
ought to be familiar with the symptoms of the specific form 
of insanity with which his patient is afflicted, so that “in season 
and out of season” he may direct his therapy to his special 
needs. 

Again, recently medical science has been stressing psy- 
chosomatic medicine, the science that through research aims 
to ascertain the extent and the manner in which body and 
mind react upon each other, so that a more comprehensive 
attack may be made upon disease than has been made in the 
past. Dr. Crile of the Cleveland Clinic said: “When a man 
fears, he does not fear with the mind alone, but every cell 
and tissue of the body fears.” One physician states that “what 
is in the head of the tuberculous patient” is a more potent 
factor in the cure than “what is in his chest.” Another as- 
sures us that it is vital to treat the patient as well as the 
disease. As a result, a growing proportion of the medical 
profession recognizes the importance of bringing the resources 
of religion to bear upon the needs of the sick and welcomes, 
as a partner, the pastor who is a genuine physician of souls. 

This explains the recent trend in assigning chaplaincies 
for hospitals and public institutions to men who have con- 
pleted a prescribed course of “clinical training” under the 
guidance and supervision of competent physicians and theolog- 
ical instructors. If we are to retain, not to say expand, the 
hard-won position which we now occupy in many of the in- 
stitutions of our country, we cannot ignore this development. 


II 


Moved by these and other considerations, the theological 
student or the ordained pastor takes up the study of psy- 
chology at some school or in the privacy of his home. As he 
does so, he first experiences a feeling of bewilderment. He 
finds it difficult to correlate its terminology with that of re- 
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ligion in areas in which they seem to meet and to integrate 
it into his thinking. Spiritual values are endangered in the 
process. 

He discovers, also, that there are seven or more schools 
of thought, at one time deeply antagonistic to each other, but 
now tending to merge into one. As he gains a perspective of 
the entire field and evaluates the findings, he notes that there 
is “not enough fact in the whole system of psychology to make 
a single solid system.” (Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies, p. 3.) 

But he continues his search. He is then rewarded with 
insights and methods which are invaluable in areas of edu- 
cation, physical and mental illness, and personal counseling. 

His quarrels with scientific psychology arise when the 
latter ceases to be scientific and becomes speculative, philo- 
sophical. As a Christian he now contrasts the two in phases 
concerning which the Word of God speaks. 

The one begins with man as more or less amoral, or 
basically good, at the time of birth. The other characterizes 
natural man as “flesh born of flesh” with all its spiritual and 
moral implications, spiritually blind, “dead in trespasses and 
sins,” at enmity with God. The one regards it as its task to 
offer guidance and correction. The other aims at no less than 
a new birth which makes of man “a new creature.” The one 
strives to organize personality so that the individual may func- 
tion successfully and happily in human society. The other 
offers a “godliness” which has “the promise of the life that now 
is and of that which is to come.” The one operates with 
humanistic insights, gained through controlled laboratory pro- 
cedures, extra-laboratory observation and introspection. The 
other functions with the wisdom and power of God, revealed 
in and transmitted through His Word, “the most penetrating 
and pervasive force known to man.” 

All of this profoundly affects the vital field of psycho- 
therapy. The one aims at a peace which makes for attitudes 
helpful to health and the life in the sickroom. Some psycho- 
therapists try to produce it by lowering the standards of the 
divine Law and developing an easy conscience. Liebman, in 
his widely publicized book Peace of Mind, goes so far as to 
say: “Psychotherapy does not require that you feel sorry for 
your sins so long as you outgrow them” (p. 30). 

This humanistic therapy may operate under the guise of 

18 
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Biblical terminology. A strong, radiant personality reciting 
in sedative tones such passages as the Twenty-Third and the 
One Hundred and Twenty-First Psalms may produce what 
seems to be a quietness of spirit, while in reality the patient 
is sick unto eternal death in hell. A writer on Pastoral Coup. 
seling cites the following incident as an example of wise 
pastoral therapy: “A woman who was dying told me with 
difficulty, due to her extreme illness, ‘I wish I had lived a 
better life.” That seemed to me as clear an effort to make 
a confession as anyone ever expressed. I said: ‘You have 
lived a good life. You have nothing to worry about.’ She 
smiled and closed her eyes for my prayer.” 

What about Christian therapy? Liebman in Peace of 
Mind writes: “Religion too frequently has encouraged men 
to make a complete detour of their unangelic nature. But 
dynamic psychology encourages men to bring the dark and 
uncomfortable aspects of their inner life to the surface.” 
(P. 28.) The writer, time and time again, gives evidence of 
a deplorable ignorance of Biblical Christianity. The Word of 
God requires of man that he “examine” himself and that he 
“confess his sins,” which is another way of saying that he 
“bring it to the surface.” But it does not leave him there with 
the unholy mess to be looked at and removed by him as best 
he can. It pleads with him to bring it to the surface in the 
presence of God, who, because of the vicarious atonement of 
His Only-begotten Son, says to the believer: “Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool” (Is. 1:18). 


Ill 

As the student draws these contrasts, he realizes more 
fully than before that Scientific Psychology cannot be a sub- 
stitute for the Word of God in his pastoral practice, nor dare 
modify it in any manner or degree. In this respect, also, he 
will bring “into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” He will do this all the more readily as he enters 
more fully into the psychology of the Word of God and under- 
stands more readily why Link calls the Bible the best book 
on psychology. 

Freud calls the theory of repression the foundation stone 
upon which rests the whole system of psychoanalysis. Time 
and again he describes tragedies that take place in a per- 
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sonality that tries to force down dynamic, unpleasant mem- 
ories into the level of the “unconscious.” David knew that. 
He writes in the Thirty-Second Psalm: “When I kept silence, 
my bones waxed old through my roaring all the day long. 
For day and night Thy hand was heavy upon me: my moisture 
is turned into the drought of summer.” He then brings his 
sins to the surface in the presence of God. “I said, I will 
confess my transgressions unto the Lord; and Thou forgavest 
the iniquity of my sin.” There is a profound relief. He closes 
the Psalm with the plea: “Shout for joy, all ye that are 
upright in heart.” 

The science of mental hygiene has nothing to offer that 
is comparable to that offered in the fourth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. “Be careful for nothing, but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God” (v.6). How can 
worry thrive in such spiritual atmosphere? The inspired 
writer continues: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, .. . think on these things” 
(v.8). The health of a redeemed soul requires a wholesome 
atmosphere. In the ninth verse we read: “Those things, 
which ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be with you.” 
Peace of mind is not merely the result of thought processes, 
but also of a program of Christian activity. 

Duval in his book Great Thinkers in each instance de- 
scribes the soil out of which the philosophy of the respective 
thinker grew. But when he writes of Jesus, he is compelled 
to say: “The record of the mental history of Jesus is all but 
a blank. When he appeared at the age of thirty as the great 
teacher of his people, he was in complete possession of a 
philosophy of life which remained unchanged to the end” 
(p.135). Naturalistic psychology cannot explain this phe- 
nomenon. There is but one answer. He is the Prophet who 
is “greater” than Moses, the Only-Begotten who was “in the 
bosom of the Father.” 

IV 

Nevertheless, following the pattern of great pastors of the 
past, the student of pastoral theology expands and deepens 
his Menschenkenntnis with insights wherever he may find 
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them, in scientific psychology, in literature, in art, in his ow, 
observations of himself and others. 

We list a few of the results of such study with the hope 
that they may be of some value to others. 


1. When treating people who are in mental difficulties 
one or more of the following three techniques are basic to 
therapy: a. catharsis, cleaning out of the sense of guilt which 
is devastating in its effects when permitted to churn on the 
inside. Needless to say, this is done through the proper ap. 
plication of the Law and the Gospel; b. directing the focus of 
the egocentric person from self and his real or imaginary 
troubles to Him who has said: ‘Fear not: for I have re 
deemed thee, I have called thee by thy name; thou art Mine” 
(Is. 43:1); c. channeling faith and love into a program of 
Christian service. As the individual “loses” his life in such 
service, he “finds” life. 

2. Whether ministering to the needs of the sick or of the 
person who comes for counseling in a personal or a home 
problem, the pastor must be a good listener. Very often such 
a person requires no more than to be able “to talk it out,” 
“to get it off his chest,” in the presence of one who is sym- 
pathetic and empathetic, largely identifying himself with the 
experience of the person in distress. Repeatedly the latter 
receives the grateful tribute: “You don’t know how much 
you have helped me.” In reality he has done nothing but 
listen. 

When the patient or counselee talks, he may, in the very 
process of doing so, solve his own problem. Inner resources, 
stored up in childhood and youth, are aroused from dormancy 
and come to his aid. 

Listening is, above all, necessary in order to know the 
difficulty in its history and its present setting. At times the 
pastor may find it necessary to ask questions or tactfully to 
guide the patient or counselee in his effusions. But he should 
limit this to a minimum, in order to understand the counselee’s 
problem and his attitude toward it. Then, beginning where 
the latter is, he will co-operate with him in finding the way out. 

3. Surface difficulties may not be the real difficulties. 
A writer tells of a woman who was in terror whenever she 
entered an elevator or found herself in a closed room. The 
techniques of several psychiatrists failed to bring relief. 
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A pastor who had deep insight into the workings of the inner 
life tactfully drew from her the confession that she had illicit 
relations with a brother-in-law and that she had been trying 
desperately to repress the sense of guilt. When she confessed 
her sins and accepted the full pardon secured for her by her 
Savior on the Cross, she left his study a free and happy 
woman. 

Another example is that of a young lady, a college stu- 
dent, who professed to be an avowed atheist. She frankly 
admitted that she had consulted with five other pastors and 
had debated the issue with them at length. She was now 
asked to relate her personal history. She told the following: 

When she was three years old, her father died. She was 
sent to an orphanage in which the life of the children was 
severely routinized and the powerful hungers for affection 
and recognition were ignored. Out of this emotional starva- 
tion grew bitterness. Out of the bitterness emerged the 
philosophy of life which she called atheism. When she saw 
that her difficulties had evolved out of her emotional experi- 
ences rather than objective reasoning, she readily responded 
to treatment. 

4. The source of emotional and mental troubles is often 
found in the physical organism, the product of biochemical 
changes in the body. 

A pastor tells of an interview with elders who felt that 
disciplinary action ought to be taken against a certain woman 
who had repeatedly caused trouble. He asked the men: “How 
old is she?” When told, he continued: “Is it not possible that 
her body rather than her mind is speaking?” 

The pastor finds a patient listless, seemingly indifferent 
to his ministry of comfort. He may be inclined to diagnose 
the latter’s attitude as spiritual apathy, while in reality he 
may be stuporose due to some drug administered under orders 
of the attending physician. 

A patient may be groaning in the depths of depression. 
This may be of psychic origin and thus demand special pas- 
toral and, perhaps, psychiatric treatment. Or it may be a 
concomitant of some severe gastory-intestinal ailment. 

Perhaps the patient is worrying about having committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. The pastor makes every 
known type of approach to the problem, but seemingly fails. 
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As a matter of fact, the mental conflict may be of a physical 
origin. We have known arteriosclerosis patients who for 
weeks were terrified by the haunting conviction of having 
committed the unpardonable sin and then cleared up shortly 
before death with the peace of God once more in control of 
their spiritual life. 

In treating reactions of a physiological origin, however, 
a pastor should bear in mind that the body may condition, but 
does not always compel the level and trend of the psyche, 
A strong faith may enable a patient to rise above the most 
distressing ailments and be “more than a conqueror through 
Him that loved us.” 


5. Early memories often persist when later experiences 
are completely or nearly blacked out. A pastor calls ona 
woman, seventy-five years of age, who has had a “stroke.” 
Three times within less than five minutes she asks him whether 
he had already eaten dinner. The pastor now suggests that 
they together recite some hymns and psalms. They begin 
with “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden.” They continue with 
several other hymns and Psalms 23, 103, and 121. She recites 
all of them practically without error, even though she could 
not remember questions which she had asked two or three 
minutes ago. 

A pastor is called for the first time to the bedside of an 
old lady in the County Hospital. She is ina coma. Her name 
indicates German origin. So he draws close to her ear and 
begins with the hymn “Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit.” She 
opens her eyes and joins him in this and other passages. In 
another instance, a man who had been “unconscious” for 


three days, responded to such hymns as “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” and “Abide with Me.” 

6. When ministering to mental patients, it is essential that 
we treat them as normal. After all, the difference between 
sanity and insanity is in degree rather than in kind. Mental 
patients, also, are very often quick to detect deceit, artificiality, 
or condescension. 

Therapy for the mentally ill ought to include the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion, if they have retained sufficient 
insight to “examine” themselves. Some of the most solemn 
and satisfying Communion services have been held with in- 
dividuals or small groups in mental hospitals. 
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7. Much more could and should be written on the vital 
subject of “Pastoral Psychology.” In closing let us bear in 
mind, also, that in therapy the personality of the therapist is 
an important factor. A pastor with a defeated, frustrated, 
habitually depressed personality will largely invalidate the 
best techniques. On the other hand, we know of a pastor of 
whom patients, the nurses, and the medical staff said that 
when he, with his strong, radiant personality entered the 
building, something happened to the morale of all concerned. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Nassau Pericopes 


ROGATE, THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Matt. 7: 7-11 


The Text and the Day.—On the calendar of the church 
year Rogate Sunday opens the gate and paves the way for the 
observance of the Pentecost Festival, with Ascension Day 
preceding and Trinity Sunday following. The Holy Spirit, 
His person, His work, His blessings must be kept in mind, 
Luke 11:13. 


Notes on Meaning. — Christ, the Prophet, urges us to 
pray. He is also our High Priest, Mediator, and King. “God 
hath put all things under His feet.” Eph. 1:22; 1 Tim. 6:15; 
Col. 1:16. Prayer is backed by such an authority! There is 
a progression of intensity in the commands: “Ask!” “Seek!!” 
“Knock!!!” Effort on our part is demanded. We must get 
into action, persevere in prayer. Luke 11:5-8. The illustration 
in the text portrays the relation between a kind father and 
a beloved son. We are “evil,” selfish, grudging, yet will not 
mock our own child. Our prayers are directed to the almighty 
God, who is our Father in Christ Jesus. He will not give us 
stones and serpents when we ask for bread and fish. God 
loves us with a divine intensity. Rom. 8:32. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Jesus urges His disciples (chap. 5: 
1-2), believers, Christians, to pray. Unbelievers cannot pray 
for repentance, conversion, or any gift. Their prayers are 
abominations. Prayer must not be treated as a means of 
grace. Prayer is the result of the Holy Spirit’s work in our 
hearts, the product and fruit of faith. Rom. 8:26; Acts 9:11. 
Neither is prayer a meritorious work (indulgences) .— God 
does not need our prayers to be reminded of something He 
is neglecting or forgetting. We need God and His gifts.— 
Distinguish between spiritual and temporal blessings. 

Preaching Emphases. — Prayer is a barometer of our spir- 
itual life. The Christian’s heart is prone to spiritual sluggish- 
ness. We sleep when we ought to watch and pray. The creep- 
ing paralysis of formalism. The Savior arouses us to action. 
He impresses us with the fact that the great God bothers 
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about us unworthy sinners, about our desires and needs. He 
is anxious to open His treasures. There are so many bless- 
ings we lack, because we don’t ask for them with our whole 
heart and confidently. There are treasures withheld, because 
we don’t seek them prayerfully with perseverance. The doors 
of so many opportunities are barred and locked to us because 
we fail to keep on knocking at the door which God is so 
anxious to open. “Prayer moves the hand that moves the 
world.” 

Problem and Goal. —- The aim of our Lord on the Mount 
was to prevail on His disciples to persevere in prayer. While 
God has given and is willing to bestow all the temporal 
blessings Luther enumerates in his explanation of the Fourth 
Petition, our greatest need is the “good gifts,” the “good 
things,” the spiritual blessings, pre-eminently the Holy Ghost. 


















Outline: 
TITLE TO THE BOUNTIES OF HEAVEN 


I. What are the bounties of heaven? 

A. Some mistake stones and serpents for bounties of 
heaven. Dives; purple, fine linen, faring sumptu- 
ously. Luke 16:19 ff. “Soul... eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Luke 12:19. Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard, Gehazi Naaman’s garments and silver, David 
his neighbor’s wife. Beware! 

B. Our Father in heaven has good things to bestow. 
Temporal blessings, Luther’s Fourth Petition; Abra- 
ham, Gen. 24:35; Solomon, 1 Kings 3:13; Joseph 
in Egypt. Job. Psalm 68:19: “daily loadeth us with 
benefits.” Spiritual blessings. A Savior, redemp- 
tion, faith, full pardon, peace, hope, joy, eternal 
life. The Holy Spirit dwelling in our hearts is the 
guarantee of all real blessings. John 14:17; Rom. 
8:9; 1 Cor. 3:16; Acts 1:8. 


II. How does God propose to convey title to His bounties? 
A. At times we feel that God withholds His bounties. 
We should have a larger measure of temporal 
blessings. Our spiritual life is at low ebb, our faith 
weak, our knowledge limited, our joy beclouded. 
There should be a more active church life, larger 
accessions, greater zeal. 
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B. God stands ready to open the windows of heaven 
and shower us with His “good things.” His direc. 
tive: “Ask!” “Seek!!” “Knock!!!” Prayer to the 
true and living God at the command and in the 
name of Jesus guarantees title to our Father’s 
bounties. John 16:23. 

God is willing to convey, v.11. Are we willing to 


accept? HERMAN W. BarrTELs 





ASCENSION DAY 
Joun 14:1-6 


The Text and the Day. — The text is admirably suited for 
Ascension Day. The Ascension of Jesus definitely meant a 
going away for Jesus. He removed His physical presence from 
His disciples. Acts 1:9. Our text was spoken in an atmosphere 
of departure. Jesus had spoken about leaving His disciples, 
John 13:33. Jesus speaks of leaving in our text, vv. 2 b, 3a, 4. 
The text is a part of the beautiful farewell address of Jesus 
before going into His suffering and death, but it definitely 
points to His ascension. 


Notes on Meaning. — The disciples had faith in God, and 
in addition they were to have faith in Jesus, the Son of God, 
v.1. The deity of Jesus is the basis of faith in Him. John 
10:30; 14:9; Matt. 16:16. The “many mansions” (v. 2) are 
really permanent abiding places. “The Father’s house” is a 
term of real tenderness, a place to which the Father’s children 
are to be transferred. Gal. 3:26; Rom. 8:14-17. In a few words, 
Jesus creates a feeling of homesickness for heaven, and at the 
same time a sure hope of reaching heaven. “Many mansions” 
are in contrast to the one Son of God. “If it were not so” 
(v.2b) does not mean that the mansions do not exist, but 
rather, “If you had not believed this about many mansions,” 
I would have told you. The departure of Jesus ushers in the 
glorious and eternal reunion, v.3. V.2b refers to the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, and “I will come again” (v.3) refers to His 
return on Judgment Day. The question of Thomas (v. 5) is 
not a question of unbelief, but rather a question of discouraged 
faith. He was unable to see beyond the death of Jesus. In 
v. 6 the emphasis is on the “I am.” Jesus is the Way, the only 
way and means to reach the Father. At the same time He is 
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the Truth, who proclaims the way and the life, the source and 
the end and goal of all life. John 1:4. 

Preaching Pitfalls. —It is a mistake, especially on Ascen- 
sion Day, to cast over this text a funeral atmosphere instead 
of making it a setting of joy, of triumph, of happiness, of a 
glorious mission successfully accomplished. It is a mistake 
to think that the “many mansions” indicates a place for men 
of many different faiths and opinions. The text is clearly 
a text of comfort, but in treating the text it is absolutely neces- 
sary not to forget the instruction which Jesus gives at the end 
of the text concerning Himself as the one and only way to the 
Father and to the place of the Father’s mansions. Some try 
to describe Jesus’ work of preparing the place for us in human 
terms, as preparing a guest chamber, furnishing it with the 
things which the particular guests may like. It is far better 
to consider the very presence of Jesus in heaven in His 
ascension as the best preparation for us. Rom. 8:34. 

Preaching Emphases. — Since the text is to serve as an 
Ascension text, it should be emphasized that Jesus’ departure 
to prepare a place for us points to the Ascension rather than 
to His suffering and death. The fact should be emphasized 
that His departure was not a loss for Jesus or for us, but 
definitely a gain. The Ascension Day sermon on the basis of 
this text should give us the message that our hope of ascend- 
ing to heaven is Jesus and that our hope of ascending is not 
through our own merit, through our good works, but through 
the merit and work of Christ. Text: v.6; Gal. 2:16. 

Problems and Goals.—The problem of Jesus was the 
problem of giving His disheartened disciples new cheer and 
new hope. Our problem is to give our hearers, weary wan- 
derers through life, disheartened by troubles and burdens, the 
thought that Jesus, though physically removed through His 
ascension, is not a distant Christ (Matt. 28:20 b), but a Christ 
deeply interested in us even today, still providing for us, the 
one and only Way to eternal happiness. 


Outline: 
THE SAVIOR’S BEAUTIFUL FAREWELL ADDRESS 
I. It contains sound heavenly instruction. 


A. Jesus is the only Way to the Father, to the mansions 
above, v. 6. 
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B. This way is proclaimed by the Word (the Truth), 
v. 6. 


C. It is accepted by faith in God and His Son, v. 1b, 


II. It brings wonderful comfort and cheer. 
A. It relieves the troubled heart of the disciples, y, 1, 


B. It looks beyond the immediate departure to the 
Ascension, vv. 2 c-3. 


C. It looks to the mansions of the Father, vv. 2a, 3b,c 
E. L. Roscuxe 





EXAUDI, THE SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 
1 Pet. 1:3-9 


The Text and the Day.— The Sunday after Ascension 
Day directs our attention to Pentecost, the day on which the 
ascended Lord sent the Comforter, through whom by means 
of Word and Sacrament the sinner is begotten unto a lively 
hope of salvation and thereby is comforted in his trials of life. 
It is this hope and comfort that the Introit, the Gradual, and 
the Gospel of the Day emphasize. 


Notes on Meaning. — The believer’s hope is called “lively” 
or “living” (v.3), not because it is active and strong in him, 
but because God guarantees and produces its fulfillment.— 
“Reserved in heaven” (v. 4) implies that God watches, takes 
care of, guards and keeps the inheritance for the believer. — 
“If need be” (v.6), trials and temptations do not befall the 
believer by chance; God permits these trials, but only in such 
measure as they will serve the spiritual welfare of the be- 
liever. — “Trial of your faith” (v.7), rather, the testing of 
your faith to demonstrate its genuineness. — “Of your souls” 
(v.9), not pertaining only to the soul or distinguishing the 
soul from the body, but the real being itself, the person. 

Preaching Pitfalls.—The preacher must not ignore or 
skip too quickly over the words “lively hope” (v.3). This is 
the essential feature which distinguishes the believer’s hope 
from all the other hopes upon which men build. Our hope is 
a substantial, living hope, because Christ lives. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead makes the fulfillment of our hope 
absolutely certain, for Christ’s resurrection is evidence of the 
fact that He has overcome all enemies of our salvation. — Note 
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further that the inheritance of the believer is described in 
negative terms: incorruptible, undefiled, fadeth not away. 
Even the word salvation is a negative expression meaning 
deliverance from sin and its consequences. — As a rule, only 
children are heirs. Hence the “begotten us again” (v.3) must 
not be overlooked. Only he who has been regenerated, who 
is, indeed, a child of God, has the lively hope of salvation. 

Preaching Emphases. — The First Epistle of Peter is the 
epistle of hope in the midst of suffering. The Apostle ad- 
monishes his readers to expect suffering (4:12) and not to 
be troubled by it (3:14), but to bear it patiently (2:23), yea 
even to rejoice in it (4:13), pointing out the purpose of such 
suffering (1:6-7). The temptations, trials, and sorrows of the 
believers are real and not imaginary. But believers are re- 
generated people, children of God, and thus their comfort lies 
in the living, certain hope of the inheritance above. It is 
easier to contend, and one is more apt to endure, when the 
crown beckons. 

Problem and Goal. — To buoy up the courage of troubled 
believers and to inspire them with new patience and fortitude. 


OUR LIVING HOPE 


I. It is absolutely certain. 


A. The content of our hope is an incorruptible in- 
heritance, salvation, reserved for us in heaven 
by God. 

B. This hope is the fruit of faith in the risen Lord, in 
which faith we are kept by the power of God. 


II. It supports us in the trials of life. 
A. Trials come to us, if need be, for the testing of our 
faith. 


B. In days of trouble our living hope supports us who 
are children of God, enabling us to say: “Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


WatterR A. BAEPLER 
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THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 
1 Cor. 12:1-11 


The Text and the Day. — Both the Epistle and the Gospel 
for Pentecost teach the indwelling and the work of the Holy 
Ghost in the hearts of men, and this text can be evaluated in 
the same way. Whatever one may choose as the topic of a 
sermon on this festival, whether it is conversion or sanctifica. 
tion, whether it is the state of faith or the progress of faith, 
whether it is the doctrine of the Church in its various phases, 
all must be connected with the work of the Holy Ghost in the 
Pentecost sermon. 


Notes on Meaning. — The Apostle is writing about great 
spiritual gifts that are given by the Holy Ghost to the believers, 
The text is a clear outline of the spiritual life of a Christian, 
Man is by nature without adequate knowledge of God and 
without the true faith, v.2. By his own mind and by false 
teachers he is led on false religious paths. But a Christian is 
called to faith and to the confession of the name of Jesus by 
the Holy Spirit, v.3b. Then the Christian receives many and 
various gifts from the Holy Spirit, increased knowledge of 
God, stronger faith, ability to do deeds of kindness and love, 
the wisdom to help people with counsel and right speech, and 
the boldness to lead men’s hearts to the Savior. These gifts 
are imparted in different measure, as they are needed and as 
they can be used by different Christians. The gifts are not to 
be used for personal glory, but for the benefit of others. The 
Christian should not use the gifts for credit to himself, but for 
the profit of another. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Care should be taken to state that 
the Apostle is not speaking of the gift of faith. That is presup- 
posed in v.3b. The gifts and graces that the Spirit of God 
grants to believers from time to time are meant. — Do not 
spend any time in your sermon to prove that there are no 
more miracles, vv. 9-10. One might happen tomorrow. And 
do not say that miracles are happening every day and then 
point to things that are wonderful and marvelous, but not 
miraculous. 

Preaching Emphases. — The text will permit a fine com- 
bination of a doctrinal presentation of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of men, with a practical delineation of a 
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Christian’s daily life, and both should be given prominence, 
for neither can stand alone. A sermon is not Christ-centered 
just because it describes the atonement on Calvary, but be- 
cause it exhibits the beginning and the progress and the con- 
summation of faith in Christ. 

Problem and Goal. — If the preacher will keep before his 
mind the purpose of leading his members to see what spiritual 
gifts are given to believers, and to understand that they have, 
in some measure, received these gifts, and that they are ex- 
pected to use them, then he will have helped his congregation 
toward a greater spiritual life. 













Outline: 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE HEART 
OF A CHRISTIAN 


I. The natural man is without adequate knowledge of 
God and without saving faith in Christ. We are con- 
verted to Christ by the work of the Holy Spirit, v. 2 b. 


Being converted to Christ, we receive great gifts from 
the Holy Spirit — growing knowledge, increased faith, 
ability to help others in time of need by word and 
deed, eloquence in preaching and teaching God’s Word, 
boldness to confess the name of Jesus. 


Having these gifts of the Holy Spirit, we should use 
them, not to gain credit for ourselves, but solely for 
the benefit of our neighbor. There is no limit to the 
good that a person can do if he is not concerned about 
who gets the credit. A Christian should not say that 
he would do much good if he had the ability that some 
other people have. Good deeds are not done with the 
ability that you would use if you had it, but by using 
the ability that you do have. 









II. 








II. 
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THE FEAST OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
Mart. 28: 16-20 


The Text and the Day.— The Introit (“Blessed be the 
Holy Trinity and the undivided Unity”), the Collect, and the 
Gradual have been selected to stress the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Gospel and the Epistle of the old series of 
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pericopes do not speak of the doctrine of the Trinity, because 
when they were selected this Sunday had not yet been set 
aside in the church calendar as Trinity Sunday. The text in 
this Nassau series refers to the Trinity in the baptismal for. 
mula, and it should find a place somewhere in the sermon, 
However, if a preacher would devote his entire sermon to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, important as it is, he had better choose 
another text, as Is. 48:12-17. This text also shows that already 
in the Old Testament the doctrine of the Trinity is taught, 


Notes on Meaning. — V.16, “into Galilee.” See Matt. 
26:32; Mark 16:7; Matt. 8:7,10.—V.17, “some doubted,” 
Not did the Apostles doubt that Christ had risen from the dead, 
for He had appeared to them already more than once. If they 
doubted at all, it was in reference to His identity at this par- 
ticular time. But perhaps there were others present also 
who did not recognize Christ at once. — V. 18, “all power,” 
not “is,” but “hath been given unto Me,” to the man Jesus, 
for according to His divine nature He had all power from 
eternity. — V.19, not “teach,” but “make disciples of all na- 
tions.” No longer were His preachers to go only or primarily 
to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” but to the Gentiles 
as well. — “Baptizing.” The institution of Christ’s Sacrament 
of Baptism. Infants are baptized at once, adults after instruc- 
tion. Before the jailer was baptized, we read that Paul and 
Silas “spake unto them the words of the Lord,” Acts 16: 30-33. 
— Not “in,” but “into the name of the Father,” etc., into com- 
munion with the Triune God, which gives the assurance of 
the divine blessings of eternal life procured by Christ, the 
Savior. — “Into the name,” not “names”; there is only one 
God, but three persons. — V. 20. The making of disciples was 
to be done not only by baptizing, but also by teaching. Both 
infants and adults who are baptized need further instruction 
to learn “all the counsel of God,” Acts 20:27. — “I,” the God- 
Man, “am with you alway.” What a precious, comforting 
doctrine! 

Preaching Pitfalls. —If the preacher does not read his 
Greek text, he may fail correctly to understand and present 
certain portions of the text as pointed out in the previous 
section. 

Preaching Emphases. — After God the Father from eter- 
nity had decreed to send, and in the course of time had sent, 
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His Son to be the Savior of the world (Christmas), and God 
the Son had become man and brought about the world’s re- 
demption (Good Friday and Easter), and God the Holy Ghost 
was sent to work faith in the hearts of men by means of the 
Gospel (Pentecost), the Church has received the Savior’s 
Great Commission to carry on and forward the evangeliza- 
tion of a sinful world. 

Problem and Goal.— The problem is to make and keep 
the Christian conscious of the purpose of his life on this earth, 
that is, to “make Christians of all nations,” v.19. “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me,” Acts 1:8. The goal is to persuade the 
Christian to live up to this high privilege and responsibility 
in a world of great distress and in need of the old Gospel and 
the Christian example of a godly life. 


Outline: 
Introduction. — Use the thoughts given under Preaching 
Emphases. 
THE LORD’S GREAT COMMISSION TO HIS CHURCH 
I. What is this commission? Vv. 19-20. “Evangelize all 


nations, baptizing and teaching.” The great need of 
this in our day. 


. Who gives this commission? Vv. 16-18,20. He who 
bought us with His own blood. (Jesus gave the com- 
mission after He had died and arisen again, and before 
He ascended into heaven.) He who has all power in 
heaven and in earth and who has promised to be with 
us always. See also Mark 16:20. 


We often fail even to make an attempt to approach an 
individual or open a new mission field because to us it seems 
hopeless, while the fact is that we have not faith in the 
power and promise of our Savior and in the power of His 
Gospel, vv. 18,20; Is.55:1-13; Rom. 1:16. 

J. H. C. Frrrz 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LuKE 12:13-21 


The Text and the Day. — The text for this Sunday warms 
against materialism and centers the mind on God and His 
treasures. Both the text and the Collect for the day call for 
trust and faith in the true God. The early Church was wise 
in choosing a similar text, the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, for this Sunday, for after the close of the festival 
cycle of the church year, in which the great saving acts of 
God have been presented, it is fitting to show the Christian 
congregation that during the long Trinity season it must keep 
its eye fixed on God and let its faith in God be manifest and 
operative in every phase of its life. 


Notes on Meaning. — V.13 is true to life. In the first 
verses of this chapter Jesus had been busy instructing His 
disciples to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, to fear no 
man, to confess the Son of Man boldly, to avoid the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and to depend on the Holy Ghost for proper 
words when they should fall into the hands of the enemies 
of God. This instruction was weighty with solid, spiritual 
food. But one man, probably representative of a number of 
other persons in the company surrounding the disciples, failed 
to benefit by the spiritual food Jesus had been holding forth, 
for his mind was occupied with a sharp brother who was un- 
fair in the distribution of a family fortune. In answer to this 
man’s request for an equitable division of the inheritance Jesus 
told the Parable of the Foolish Rich Man and strove to lift this 
particular man and others like him out of the clutches of 
money and other material things up to faith in the one true 
God. “Covetousness” in v.15 is any kind of greediness, for 
the Greek text reads: adons mheoveEiacs. ILdons without the 
article means “any kind of,” “every kind of.” In the parable 
note the repeated use of “I,” “my,” evidence of the fact that 
the rich man was self-centered, proud, satisfied with the things 
of this life, thoroughly forgetful of God and the needs of his 
soul, and so without God, without Christ, without salvation. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — This is not a difficult text for a 
sermon. But in warning against covetousness, materialism, 
and godlessness the preacher dare not forget the Gospel. The 
Gospel with its rich treasures is the only magnet that can draw 
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men away from the love of money and from the love of any 
other earthly pursuit. Therefore “rich in God” must come into 
its own in the sermon. 

Preaching Emphases. — Though the text is not difficult, 
every conscientious preacher knows how ready numerous 
members of the Church are to render lip service to the Lord 
on Sunday and how eager those same members are to let all 
manner of covetousness be their guiding light for the rest of 
the week. He realizes that this text asks him to preach a 
sermon which will not find favor with some of his members 
either because they have never embraced a right attitude to- 
ward God or have lapsed into worldliness. Yet covetousness 
is a wall that separates from God. It must be broken down, 
and the riches of God in Christ presented so clearly, so ap- 
pealingly that any other kind of riches will lose its attraction. 


Problem and Goal. — The problem is to have every mem- 
ber see Jesus and say with the man in Mark 9:24: “Lord, 
I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.” 

Outline: 

WHEN ARE YOU RICH TOWARD GOD? 
I. When you recognize the brevity of life. 
II. When you accept the Word revealed in the Bible. 
III. When you place all your trust in Jesus. 
IV. When you strive to bring the treasure of God to others. 
A. W. C. GuEBERT 














Miscellanea 





John Gerhard on Marriage 


[The following extract is not only an interesting illustration of the 
systematic exposition of a great dogmatician, but it is remarkably rich 
in its contributions for the pastor’s preaching and counseling on Chris. 
tian marriage. In keeping with Aristotelian logic, Gerhard distinguishes 
between the formal and material principle in marriage. This section 
presents extracts from De Causa Formali Conjugii (cap. VI of Loc, 25 
De Conjugio, pars. 400 ff., in Berlin ed. of 1869 v.-7, p.235 on basis of 
ed. 1657). To Gerhard, the material principle of marriage is the con- 
tracting parties themselves (ibid. cap. V, p. 101 ff.).—R.R.C.] 


400. Some regard the formal principle of marriage to be the 
consent of the contracting parties. That opinion we have refuted 
above (cap.IV, par.56) with four arguments. Hence we regard 
the form of marriage to be not the consent, but the lawful and 
indissoluble union of one man and one woman to one flesh, derived 
from the consent; or what is the same thing, that marital bond 
and obligation stemming from the mutual consent of each party 
unto one flesh. Three facts express this as the form of marriage: 
1. The divine institution itself, Gen. 2:24; Matt.19:5: The two shall 
be one flesh, from which words the Savior derives further infer- 
ences: hence they no longer are two, but one flesh. What there- 
fore God has joined together, man shall not separate. Before 
marriage the man and woman are two, but through the marriage 
and after marriage they are one flesh, joined together, namely by 
a most intimate and indissoluble bond each to the other, yes, one 
man by a joining not only of hearts, but also of bodies. For if it 
is rightly said of the unity of two souls, such as that which is set 
before us in David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. 28:3, that in two bodies 
they had one soul and heart, one soul in two bodies, one heart in 
two breasts, whence we have that aphorism: 

Am I mistaken, or are these two people? They are two, and more 
than two; 
These two, and these who are more than two, are nevertheless one man. 


Two as to body, one as to heart, since their union adds to their powers, 
they are three; thus they are three: two, and one man; 


how much more can it be said of those who are wedded in piety 
and harmony that their heart is one in one body, since they are 
termed by the very mouth of God to be one flesh, that is, one 
person. For it has come from the idiom of the Hebrew tongue to 
speak of a pair wedded unto one flesh, that is, to be one flesh, ... 
and what is called one flesh, that is, one person. Gen.6:12: All 
flesh had corrupted his way, that is, every man. Deut.5:26: Who 
is there of all flesh, that is, every man, etc.—2. The definition of 
marriage handed down in civil law. Justinian ...: “Nuptials or 
matrimony is a joining together of a man and woman merging the 
individual mode of life into one.” Modestinus ...: “Marriage is 
the joining together of a man and woman and of all the life of 
the consorts, a sharing of divine and human privilege.” . . .—3. The 
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same fact is approved by plain reason. The formal principle has 
three functions: to give a thing its essence ...; to distinguish one 
thing from another ...; and to give function to the whole... . 
The lawful joining of one man and one woman to one flesh pro- 
vides these three factors to marriage, through which therefore 
marriage is what it is, by which it is distinguished from other kinds 
of friendship and compacts, and from which stems the mutual 
obligation for the functions of marriage. 

401. It is not valid that you retort that the Apostle 1 Cor. 6:16 
asserts that he who clings to a harlot is made one body with her, 
and in support adduce the words of institution of marriage Gen. 
9:24: they two shall be one flesh, from which would appear to 
follow that that which has been posited as the formal principle 
of marriage is identical with the cohabitation of fornicators. For 
in the first place we did not say without qualification that the 
form of marriage is the union of one man and one woman, but 
we add expressly: lawful and indissoluble. For just as the 
mingling of the fornicator and harlot is not a lawful union, since 
it is not in accord with the laws of marriage and with moral 
precepts, but directly contrary to them, so is it not an indissoluble 
union — according to law, that is; even though sometimes in actual 
fact it is not dissolved before death, but ought rather at the first 
possible moment be dissolved; just as contrariwise the union of 
man and wife is dissoluble in actual fact but not according to law 
(de facto, de iure), wherefore the Apostle commands: Let not the 
wife depart from her husband; and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried or be reconciled to her husband. 1 Cor. 7:10-11. 
Secondly, therefore, the Apostle, as we see it, fails to assert con- 
cerning the mingling of fornication that it is that sort of union 
of two people to one flesh as is described in the primeval institu- 
tion of marriage, which is in accord with the divine ordinance 
and hence also pleasing and acceptable to God, in accordance with 
nature, conformable to decent laws, helpful and necessary for 
the preservation and propagation of the human race; but rather 
does he inveigh against that lawless mingling with a harlot as 
a horrible perversion of the divinely instituted order, revolting 
to law and the ordinance of marriage, devised by the devil. The 
Apostle says this to the shame and confusion of fornicators, because 
they do not shrink in shame from being bound with a harlot in 
one flesh* and brazenly violating the most sacred laws of marriage 
upholding that decent and lawful union with a pious spouse. 
Thirdly, in the union of spouses the Apostle recognizes the mystery 
of the spiritual union between Christ and the Church, Eph. 5:32; 
but union of fornicators is a horrible misdeed, concerning which 
the Apostle expresses these solemn words 1Cor.6:15: Know you 
not that your bodies are members of Christ? Shall I then take 
the members of Christ and make them members of a harlot? Never! 


, .» Gerhard does not mention that St.Paul distinguishes between 
odgE and odpa. 
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402. From this form of marriage we draw seven principles 
of which the first six pertain to marriage entered upon, the seventh 
to marriage still to be entered upon. Principle I, the very intimate 
association of spouses. Since spouses are one flesh, therefore their 
association, union, and connection is by far the most intimate 
possible. For what union can be imagined to be more intimate 
than that which is involved in the unity of souls and bodies? 
Wherefore even God Himself in the institution of marriage rates 
it above the association and connection between parents and 
children, Gen. 2:24: The man will leave father and mother and 
cling to his wife. For children are severed from the embrace of 
their parents, and when they undertake marriage, they form new 
families; but the union of spouses involves the communion of souls, 
bodies, families, abilities with one another. To the description 
of this most intimate marital association can be applied the fact 
that God, when He sets out to make the first spouse, formed her 
not of the dust of the earth, but takes a rib, that is, a part of the 
body, from Adam and constructs a woman of it, whom He joins 
later again through marriage to Adam as a part of his body, who 
exclaims with elation about it: This is bone of my bones and flesh 
of my flesh, and will be called woman. Gen. 2:23. Hence the hus- 
band regards the wife as joined to himself by God as a part of his 
body, yes even as his own flesh, Eph. 5:28: He who loves his wife, 
loves himself, v. 29, for no one ever had hatred for his own flesh, 
This is what God says when He makes the woman, laying down 
a decree; Gen.2:18: It is not good, that man be alone; we shall 
make him a helper, which is the same as another self, yet at the 
same time himself, with which he shares himself and everything 
that is his. If, accordingly, Pythagoras properly said of the intimate 
union of souls a friend is another self to the other, then we rightly 
say in the language of God Himself about the most intimate union 
of body and souls that a spouse is the very self of the other. 

403. Principle 2: The new consanguinity arising from mar- 
riage.... 

404. Principle 3: The indissoluble character of marriage. ... 

405. Principle 4: The mutual rights of each spouse... . 

406. Principle 5: The permanence of the love and benevolence 
between spouses. 

Since spouses are one flesh, therefore mutual love and benevo- 
lence should permanently flourish between them. This principle 
the Apostle deduces from the form of marriage Eph. 5:28-31.... 
The argument of the Apostle takes this course. Where there is 
unity of flesh, there mutual benevolence and love should flourish, 
for no one ever hated his own flesh. But between spouses, by 
divine ordinance, exists this unity of the flesh. Hence mutual 
benevolence and charity should flourish between them. Just as 
mutual and equable right over the body between spouses arises 
from the bond of the divine union and from the obligation derived 
from the consent to be one flesh, so likewise from that same prin- 
ciple should flourish continually and always between them mutual 
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love, mutual benevolence, mutual faith, forbearance for tolerating 
errors, mutual sympathy in adversity, mutual sharing of goods, 
in the education and rearing of children, in developing and con- 
serving the common estate, especially the mutual activities in 
prayer and the exercises of piety, lest that which God instituted 
for a help result in an impediment for piety and happiness. Spouses 
are one flesh, that is, one person, therefore unity of wills and the 
zeal for a sacred harmony has forever priority between them, to 
which if that unity of true faith in Christ and sincere love flowing 
forth from it be added, one can imagine nothing more pleasing 
to God and useful to man; for by this means pious and loving 
spouses bring their grateful worship to God, display a praiseworthy 
example to others, and gain for themselves a temporal and eternal 
reward. Ecclus.25:1-2: With three things my spirit is pleased, 
and they are approved before God and men: the concord of brothers 
and the friendship of the neighbor and a man and a wife agreeing 
with each other, carrying each other about mutually, through 
mutual love bearing one another and being, as it were, girt about 
and held together by love. From this fount of conjugal love flow 
the functions of spouses, which are either those common to each 
spouse or specific for one or the other, that is, for the man or the 
wife, for in them conjugal love reveals and exerts itself... . 

407. Principle 6: The community of all things between 
spouses... . 

408. Principle 7: The great need of carefulness of those about 
to contract marriage. 


Gustavus Adolphus and Freedom of Conscience 


In Bibliotheca Sacra (October—December, 1947) Harold J. 
Ockenga, under the heading “The Reformation and Gustavus 
Adolphus,” directs the attention of its readers to this great Lutheran 
hero, who saved the cause of the Reformation in Central Europe, 
though when he landed in Pomerania, in 1630, he was only 36 years 
old; and when he died at Luetzen, in 1632, he was a mere youth 
of 38. And yet, as the writer says, “the life of Gustavus Adolphus 
proves that a single man is able to set his stamp upon an age.” 
There are two paragraphs in the article which might be of interest 
also to our readers. The first concerns the person of the youthful 
king; the second, his outstanding work on behalf of freedom of 
conscience, 

About the first we read: “The picture of Gustavus Adolphus 
personally riding to Brandenburg incognito so as to meet and win 
the hand of Princess Maria Eleanora in spite of the firm opposition 
and dislike of the Electress Anna, is representative of the man. 
Anna, a proud Prussian Duchess, had rebuffed the intentions of 
Gustavus almost to the stage of insult by correspondence. Nothing 
daunted, the Swedish king with a small group of noblemen merrily 
set foot on German soil under the pseudonym of Adolph Karlsson 
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and proceeded to Berlin. The recalcitrant Electress dowager re. 
fused to grant the king a private audience, but did allow Gustayys 
to be presented to herself and daughter along with the rest of 
the visiting cavaliers. The lovely princess was immediately won 
over to Gustavus by his broad joviality, radiant personality, hand- 
some appearance, elegant manners, and intellectual superiority, 
Soon afterward the Electress Anna summoned him to her presence, 
where with irresistible persuasiveness and confiding modesty he 
pled his cause and completely captivated the Electress dowager, 
who henceforth totally capitulated to the Swedish youth. Thus 
in countless situations the personality of Gustavus Adolphus 
changed the events of history, for had Maria Eleanora married the 
Catholic son of King Sigismund of Poland, Brandenburg would 
have given no occasion for Gustavus’ intervention in the Thi 
Years’ War.” One wonders just what might have happened had 
Protestant Brandenburg been joined with Catholic Poland through 
the marriage to which Dr. Ockenga refers. 

The other paragraph concerns us as citizens of our own free 
country. Weread: “Remarkable is the fact that Gustavus Adolphus 
embraced the concept of freedom of conscience through his observa- 
tions of the effect of intolerance in the religious wars. Gustavus’ 
alliance with Catholic France helped to bring him to this con- 
clusion. In the Treaty of Baerwalde (January, 1631) he engaged 
himself not to molest German Catholics in the exercise of their 
faith. He never held the goal of exterminating Catholicism, but 
of winning toleration for Protestantism. In winning this he wished 
it granted also to Catholics. Ahnlund says: ‘Everything tends to 
show that it represented his sincere conviction, that it was part of 
a conscious philosophy. He felt convinced that it was the only 
policy for a statesman who aimed not only at defensive, but con- 
structive action.’ He uttered this principle in language as follows: 
‘,.. to do no wrong unto and to inflict no persecution on any man 
for the sake of his creed.’ To Oxenstjerna in October, 1632, one of 
his last letters was addressed concerning regulations for religion 
in the conquered territories. He closed it with a warning not 
to infringe on any man’s freedom of conscience or his right to 
exercise his religion, ‘leaving others undisturbed in their conscience 
and service, wherever they are established already.’ Gustavus 
Adolphus held in principle that great view of religious liberty 
guaranteed to Americans in constitutional law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.’ Swedish blood, German blood, Dutch 
blood, Scotch blood, English blood, Danish blood have been prodi- 
gally spilt to win that right and to establish that principle. Of it 
you who read this are the heirs. Gustavus Adolphus was ahead of 
his age. Only 150 years later did this principle become a reality. 
But we salute Gustavus Adolphus the Great and pledge the con- 
tinuance of his cause.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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Can We Trust the Modern Versions? 


In the Moody Monthly (February, 1948) John Mostert, who 
wrote his doctor’s dissertation at Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary on the merits of the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament, publishes, under the title given above, an analysis 
and review of seven modern Bible versions: Weymouth’s, Moffatt’s, 
Goodspeed’s, Montgomery’s, Williams’, Verkuyl’s, and Way’s. 

The versions of Weymouth, Moffatt, and Goodspeed are so well 
known that they require no further explanation. The Montgomery 
translation was prepared by Helen B. Montgomery and published 
in 1924, by the Judson Press, on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the American Publication Society “to signalize 
the completion of a century of work in Bible distribution, trans- 
lation, and publication by the Judson Press.” The Williams Trans- 
lation was produced by Charles B. Williams, professor of Greek 
in Union University, Jackson, Tenn., and published in 1927. The 
full title of the work is “The New Testament: A Translation in 
the Language of the People.” The Verkuyl translation was made 
in 1945 by Gerrit Verkuyl, New Testament fellow of Princeton. 
The work is titled: “Berkeley Version of the New Testament,” with 
the additional phrase: . . . “from the original Greek with brief 
footnotes.” The Way translation was published, at first in part, 
in 1901, at London, Engl., by Arthur S. Way, an extensive translator 
of the Greek and Latin classics. The second edition, produced in 
1904, was a revision of the first and included the letter to the 
Hebrews. The work is now in its seventh edition. 


There is much good that the writer has to say about these 
new translations. For one thing, they endeavor to speak in the 
language of the people of today. Furthermore, they are based 
upon a better revised Greek text than is the Authorized Version 
of over four hundred years ago. They are, moreover, prepared by 
scholars who have taken into consideration the great advance made 
in Biblical and grammatical research and who were free from the 
manifold limitations with which the producers of the King James 
Version had to cope. 

But the versions have brought also paraphrase, interpretation 
instead of real translation, the use of readings which depart from 
the Authorized Version, often in serious ways, and, in general, 
hopeless confusion. The author closes his article with the words: 
“We do not advise any student of the New Testament to limit 
himself to any one translation, regardless of its excellent qualities. 
Use a standard version as the main text and the others as aids to 
clarity of understanding and variety of expression.” But this can 
be only if the reader is able to check the translation with the 
original and is able to understand fairly well the use of the modern 
very complex critical apparatus; otherwise it will be impossible 
for him to discover just what the Greek text says. To the writer 
it seems that the student of the New Testament is more greatly 
benefited by the use of the Interlinear Literal Translation of the 
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Greek New Testament, which, while following the received text 
nevertheless, has a fairly good critical apparatus, though it must 
be admitted that at times the translation is almost painfully literal, 
Yet it generally gives the student the exact thought of the Greek 
original. 

The last words of the article read: “Modern translations can 
be used in private and family reading to good advantage. To many 
young people and new Christians unfamiliar with the archaic 
style of the King James Version, modern translations will be of 
decided value. Then, of course, every minister should have several 
at his disposal as an aid to his Bible study and preparation of 
sermons.” The writer is not as optimistic about the use of the 
modern versions by laymen, unless, perhaps, they be students of 
college standing and thoroughly know what underlies the various 
translations. Otherwise they will receive the impression that the 
Bible is an obscure book which even the learned Greek scholars 
cannot translate clearly and accurately. 

A few instances may render clear what we mean to say. 
Weymouth, for example, translates the famous passage Rom. 5:1-2 
as follows: “Acquitted then as the result of faith, let us enjoy 
(italics our own) peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have been brought by our faith into the position 
of favour in which we stand, and we exult in hope of seeing God’s 
glory.” This translation is by far not as clear as is the Authorized 
Version, and besides, its use of the subjunctive éyuev instead 
of the indicative éxouev, adopted also by Nestle and other modern 
text critics, disturbs the Apostle’s sequence of thought, as he 
describes the blessed fruits of our justification by faith: we have 
peace with God, we have access by faith to this grace, we rejoice 
in hope, we glory in tribulations. At any rate, for the Christian 
unacquainted with Greek this translation presents a rather serious 
problem, especially as he views it in the light of the Authorized 
Version. 

Of Moffatt the writer says: “Moffatt treated the text as one 
would render any piece of contemporary Hellenistic prose. He 
took pride in the fact that he had found ‘freedom from the influence 
of the theory of verbal inspiration,’ and used a good deal of liberty 
in his treatment of the text.” Moffatt’s translation, the writer con- 
tinues, contains inaccuracies. “These are especially apparent in 
the great doctrinal passages, in which the modernism of the trans- 
lator is often reflected. Textual evidences concerning the deity 
of Christ are reduced to a minimum (cf. John 1:1-5; Phil. 2:5-8; 
Col. 1:15-19; Heb. 1:3). Flagrant inaccuracies are seen in Matthew 
1:16, where, contrary to the best textual evidence, Joseph is repre- 
sented as ‘the father of Jesus,’ and Luke 3:22, which Moffatt has 
rendered: ‘Thou art my son, the Beloved, today have I become 
thy father” In both of these passages Moffatt has made use of 
inferior readings as a basis for his translation.” 

Speaking of Goodspeed’s translation, Dr. Mostert says: “A good 
example of Goodspeed’s free and interpretive style is seen in his 
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rendering of Phil. 3:4: ‘If anyone thinks he can rely on his physical 
advantages, still more can I!’ ... This work is affected by liberal 
theological bias. Passages of Christological significance have been 
modified and ‘toned down’ without adequate textual warrant. 
John 1:1 is rendered, ‘the word was divine.’ ... In Rom. 1:17 Good- 
speed speaks of ‘God’s way of uprightness.’ ... The emphasis is 
placed on moral character, in this way strongly suggesting the 
teachings of liberalism, which reduce Christianity to an ethical 
system and robs it of that important aspect of the atonement in 
which we see Christ as our righteousness.” 

Of Mrs. Montgomery the writer says: “Mrs. Montgomery has 
dealt faithfully with the Greek text, and, for the most part, has 
guarded against undue interpretation. ... Doctrinal passages have 
been handled with due reverence and care, and with no attempts to 
minimize the great Christological truths.” 

Of the translation of C. B. Williams, the writer says: “The 
translator has made a sincere attempt to convey the meaning of 
the Greek text faithfully.” ... As to doctrinal passages, there 
appears no undercutting of the great supernatural truths. For its 
practical use to the New Testament student, I consider this trans- 
lation invaluable.” 

Also for the translation of Verkuyl the writer has much praise 
and little criticism. ‘“Dr. Verkuyl has made use of the best Greek 
texts and most reliable ancient manuscripts. The language em- 
ployed is a clear idiomatic English . . . and, although he has not 
been slavishly literal in his translation, the sense of the text 
has been followed with a high degree of accuracy.” Nevertheless, 
we find also this: “An interesting example of the use of the 
modern idiom is found in his treatment of Matt.1:18-21. In this 
account, which deals with the relationship between Mary and 
Joseph before the birth of Christ, Mary is represented as being 
‘engaged’ to Joseph, and Joseph represented as Mary’s ‘fiancé.’ 
The word ‘married’ is not used to describe their relationship 
until verse 25: ‘He married Mary.’” Anyone who compares this 
translation with the Authorized Version or the Revised Standard 
Version, or also his Greek Testament, will see that Verkuyl here 
has not dealt honestly with the Greek original. 

Of Way’s translation the writer says [quoting only what is 
characteristic]: “It comes close to being a paraphrase of the text, 
instead of just a translation. For example, 1 Thess. 5:20, translated 
in the King James Version, ‘Quench not the Spirit,’ reads: ‘In your 
church gatherings do not repress manifestations of the Spirit’s 
gifts.” Phil.3:3 is rendered: “Put no trust in a sign scored on 
the flesh.’ . . . Phil. 2:5 is made to read: ‘Let the same purpose 
inspire you as was in the Messiah Jesus.’ ” 

The writer does not take into consideration the Revised 
Standard Version, which, while having many advantages, also 
has many inaccuracies and even wrong translations, as has been 
shown in previous articles in this periodical. But what the article 
clearly demonstrates is that there is today a pronounced dissatis- 
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faction with the Authorized Version and a demand for a translation 
of the Scriptures into modern English. The matter, therefore, de. 
serves study by all who are interested in the Bible. So far none 
of the various translations has been satisfactory, especially not 
for those who desire, not a paraphrase of the Greek, but a true, 
accurate Bible translation. Several years ago our Church was 
memorialized to consider bringing out a modern translation of 
the Bible by Lutheran scholars. So far the Lutheran Church 
has not had a translation made by its own members. It has pa. 
tiently used the translations of the Reformed. Has not the time 
arrived that we follow in Luther’s footsteps and produce our own? 
Several years ago Catholic scholars produced the Catholic New 
Testament, which in many respects is very good. The objection 
that we Lutherans should not use a Bible translation different 
from that of others no longer holds, since today the various 
churches are divided in the use of various translations. Would 
it, then, not make for unity, rather than disunity, to have a reliable 
Lutheran Bible translation? Meanwhile, considering the confusion 
caused by the various versions now on the market, the writer is 
convinced that it is a matter of wisdom for us in our public 
ministry to adhere to the King James Version until that new and 
better Lutheran translation has been produced. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 























Theological Observer 





Professor Nygren Visits America.— Professor Anders Ny- 
gren, who is the head of the systematic department in the theo- 
logical division of the Swedish University at Lund, has now 
arrived in our country and will stay here for one half year. He 
is one of the leading Lutheran theologians of Europe and the 
chief representative of the so-called Lundensian theology. His 
works that are best known are Agape and Eros, Commentary on 
Romans, Atonement, and The Church Controversy in Germany. 
At first he will be the guest of the theological seminary in Gettys- 
burg, Pa. When the Augustana Synod in June observes its cen- 
tennial, he is expected to attend. Archbishop Erling Eidem is 
another Swedish visitor who will be a guest at the Augustana 
Synod Convention. In his theological outlook Professor Nygren 
is remarkably conservative. It will be recalled that the theological 
declaration which was adopted at Lund was chiefly the product 
of his pen. By some Lutherans he is considered the only theo- 
logical match for K. Barth. A. 


John C. Mattes.— Dr. John Caspar Mattes, 71, who was a 
pastor in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania for 37 years, died on 
January .27 at Dubuque, Iowa, where he had been a professor in 
Wartburg Theological Seminary (A.L.C.) since 1939. 

Born in Easton, Pa., Dr. Mattes was graduated by Lafayette 
College in 1898 and the Philadelphia Seminary in 1901. Muhlen- 
berg College conferred a doctorate of divinity in 1925. He was 
pastor of the Church of the Savior, Trenton, N. J., 1901—15; Holy 
Trinity Church, Scranton, Pa., 1915—27; and St. John’s, Scranton, 
1927—38. 

Pastor Mattes was transferred to the American Lutheran 
Church when he assumed the professorship in Wartburg Seminary. 
An author and translator, he served on the intersynodical com- 
mittee for revising the English translation of Luther’s Small 
Catechism and on the Common Service Book Committee of the 
General Council and of the U.L.C. 

In addition to his widow, Mrs. Caroline Niedt Mattes, he is 
survived by six children, Henry, Alfred, Dorothea, Olga, Emma, 
and Charles. Services were held at Dubuque and at Scranton, 
with interment in the latter city. —The above note appeared in 
the Lutheran of Feb. 11, 1948. 

Dr. Mattes was known in the U.L.C.A. as a sturdy champion 
of confessional Lutheranism. Many a time he orally and in 
writing protested against doctrinal faxity and aberrations. In the 
contacts Missouri Synod theologians had with him it developed 
that his view of the infallibility of the Holy Scriptures did not 
exclude every possibility of error in them in matters lying outside 
the realm of revelation, for instance, in the field of history. 
Before discussions on this point could be concluded, he was 
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summoned hence. He will be remembered as a scholar of great 
learning and a gracious personality. 


The Death of Dr. Ralph H. Long. — The Lutheran press of oyr 
country and undoubtedly of Europe, too, dwells with sorrow op 
the sudden death of Dr. Ralph H. Long, which occurred on 
February 19. He had suffered a heart attack several weeks 
before. A few days before his death he returned to his office, 
and, apparently without any warning, while he was taking a drink 
of water, death seized him. He was buried in Columbus, Ohio, on 
February 23. He had become well known in Lutheran circles on 
account of his position as stewardship secretary of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio. In 1930 he was called to become the executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council. His efforts in behalf of famine- 
stricken Germany will never be forgotten. In Lund, Sweden, 
last summer he sounded the keynote, which was orthodox in its 
theology. A Polish ecclesiastic whom the present writer met a 
week or two after the Lund gathering characterized Dr. Long as 
“ultraconservative.” When the election for Lutheran World Fed- 
eration officials was held, Dr. Long was chosen treasurer. His 
sudden death reminds us 

In the midst of earthly life 
Snares of death surround us. A 


Attacks on Luther Continue. — Writing in the Australasian 
Theological Review (September, 1947), Dr. H. H. Hamann directs 
attention to a recent attack made upon Dr. Martin Luther by Prof. 
L. A. Triebel of the University of Tasmania, in an article on “The 
Religious Basis of World Peace,” which appeared in the Australian 
Christian World (Sept. 12, 1947). By way of introduction Professor 
Hamann remarks that to Mr. Triebel “religion” does not mean what 
it means to a believer in Jesus Christ and that his formula for 
world peace seems to boil down to this, that democracies can and 
will do no wrong. The distinction between Church and State 
does not exist for Mr. Triebel. But what we are interested in, 
writes Dr. Hamann, is, above all, Luther, who is mentioned by 
the author in the following connection: “It would be foolish to 
judge a religion by its feeblest exponents, but it must, to some 
extent, be judged by its historic, official representatives. The 
Spanish Inquisition, the massacre of the innocents, the record of 
Luther in the Peasants’ Revolt and with regard to Jews, the 
temporizing of the German Churches with the forces that over- 
whelmed Europe — all are a part, for comparative scientific pur- 
poses, of history. The apologist must answer for Torquemada, for 
Popes like Innocent III and Alexander VI, as for some of the acts 
of Calvin. There are passages in Luther’s pamphlets indistinguish- 
able from Hitler’s Mein Kampf.” And again: “So with Luther— 
his magnificent, individual mysticism and his social heathenism, 
urging princes to kill the starving Saxon peasants and vilifying 
the Jews.” 

To this Dr. Hamann replies: “We do not know what chair is 
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held by Professor Triebel in the University of Tasmania. How- 
ever, a scholar appealing to history should be more careful about 
historical facts. He should hesitate to lay himself open to the 
charge of uncritically repeating accusations that have long been 
commonplaces in the crusade against Luther, and that have been 
refuted again and again by competent historians, as they are 
refuted by plain facts. It was Luther, who, when trouble was 
brewing, appealed to both sides to keep the peace; it was Luther 
who remonstrated in vigorous terms with the lords and princes 
and soundly berated them for their inhuman treatment of the 
peasants; it was Luther who, at personal risk, sought to restrain 
the peasants from open rebellion; it was Luther who, after the 
rising had been put down, protested solemnly against excessive 
and vindictive punishment visited upon wretched, helpless men. 
It is true that Luther thought it necessary to reject some of the 
demands made by the peasants which seem just and reasonable 
to us today. Democracy, as we understand it, was not known to 
Luther; but neither was it known to Europe at large; certainly not 
in the England of Henry VIII. It is true that Luther urged the 
princes to put down the armed rising by force, and that he did 
so in the language, vehement at times, that is characteristic of his 
strong personality. But Luther did not urge the princes to kill 
‘the starving Saxon peasants.’ He urged that measures be taken 
against men who had risen in rebellion against lawfully constituted 
government, and who, flushed with their initial success, had per- 
petrated arson, rapine, horrible butcheries. To advise differently 
would have been to advise anarchy. So much any man can find 
out for himself by taking the trouble to read the events of the 
Peasants’ Revolt and the relevant writings of Luther, in their 
chronological order. 

“To be just to Luther’s attitude towards the Jews, one must 
consider the whole case instead of offering the reading public 
nothing but wholesale condemnation, as Professor Triebel does. 
Luther’s first pamphlet on the subject dates from the year 1523 
(Dass Jesus Christus ein geborner Jude sei). It contains an elo- 
quent, heartfelt plea for better treatment of the Jews than was 
generally accorded them at the time. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that Luther was exaggerating when he wrote 
years later (1537) in a letter to a Jew, with reference to the pam- 
phlet named: ‘My pamphlet has been of great service to all Jewry’ 
(St. Louis edition, XX, p. 1826). Luther’s object in writing was 
purely religious, apart from the humanitarian plea that the Jews 
should be treated like human beings and not like dogs; his aim 
and his hope were — strange as it may seem to Professor Triebel — 
to convert the Jews to Christianity, i.e., to faith in Jesus Christ 
as their Messiah and Redeemer. Herein Luther was faithful to 
the Founder, as Mr. Triebel repeatedly calls our Lord, and to 
His plain, unmistakable directions. The later pamphlets, both 
published in 1543, reflect the author’s disappointment and dis- 
illusionment. They are decidedly and primarily polemical in 
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character, as the very titles indicate; they were called forth by 
blasphemous and slanderous aspersions cast by certain Jewish 
writers upon our Lord and His religion. Luther’s language jg 
harsh, but no harsher than his language when dealing with 
Romanists, enthusiasts, and other confirmed enemies of true Chris. 
tianity. Luther’s polemical tone is that of the sixteenth century, 
and is to be judged by the standards of that century. We shall 
also do well to recall the fact that Luther, in common with most 
churchmen of his day, held the taking of interest (“Wucher”) to be 
wicked and sinful. On the other hand, he admits that many Jews 
were moneylenders and bankers because other pursuits were 
denied to them. As to the conversion of Jews to Christianity, he 
voices a pessimism, in the later pamphlets, which subsequent 
experience has shown to be excessive. Yet he does not discriminate 
between Jew and Christian in this respect, for he writes: ‘Let him 
who will entertain hopes concerning the great majority (i.e, of 
Jews); I have no such hope, neither do I know of any Scripture 
warranting it. We cannot even convert the great mass of our 
“Christians,” but must be satisfied with a little flock; how much 
less is it possible to convert all these children of the devil!’ (XxX, 
p. 2030.) In the final phase of this quotation, Luther is, of course, 
speaking theologically and biblically; for those who are not in 
the kingdom of Christ are, according to the Scriptures, in the 
devil’s kingdom. Finally, it must be admitted that Luther’s advice 
to rulers how to deal with the Jews must be deprecated and 
deplored even by his friends and admirers. We must not forget 
that the Reformer was, necessarily, to some extent, a product of 
his age. Even in England, the idea of complete religious toleration 
and equality had to wait for full fruition until the second half of 
the nineteenth century. On Luther’s advice to governments Prof. 
A. F. Hoppe, the editor of the St. Louis edition of Luther’s works, 
has the interesting note: ‘We rather think that this was merely 
a false alarm (“ein Schreckschuss”) to curb the arrogance of the 
Jews; for there is nothing to show that this counsel was carried 
into execution while Luther lived, which would certainly have 
been done had he urged it seriously’ (XX, p. 63, Note). For the 
rest, Luther would have Christians beware of being misled by 
Jewish teachings (XX, pp. 1860, 1996), but not curse them or do 
them harm (l.c., 1996); and he concludes both pamphlets with 
a prayer that God would mercifully convert them.” 

We could quote Professor Hamann’s excellent article only in 
part, but what we have cited, concerns us most and deserves to be 
kept in mind for possible use in case similar false charges should 
be preferred against Luther also in our country. J.T. M. 


Our Own Grub Street.— Under this heading, John Timmer- 
man, associate professor of English at Calvin College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in the Calvin Forum (January, 1948), speaks of the dif- 
ficulties that beset a writer who wishes to produce Christian litera- 
ture today. He writes: “As every schoolboy no longer knows 
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(what does a schoolboy know?), Grub Street was the early 
eighteenth-century address of struggling writers, famous and in- 
famous both.” Here “men of undisputed genius like Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Defoe elbowed their way up from its dismal 
recesses after knowing poverty and social odium.” There is, as 
the writer points out, also a modern “Grub Street,” not localized 
as it used to be in a certain part of London, but scattered through- 
out the land. “We often deplore,” he says, “the lack of a dis- 
tinctively Christian belles-lettres in our day.” That lack, how- 
ever, is not due, as he believes, to a lack of creative genius. If it 
is, “the comparative literary sterility of our group [Christian 
readers] is to a goodly extent our own fault; a young author who 
wants to live by his pen in our group has a street address perilously 
near Grub Street.”... “It is hard to live by literature in America, 
and literature, of course, excludes pulp writing, textbooks, and 
most of journalism. It is harder to live by literature if one de- 
pends on a Reformed audience; and by literature I mean writing 
of distinction, intrinsically valuable. Such writing usually requires 
unremitting discipline and years of struggle before one achieves 
an individual medium. These have to be years of self-denial and 
probably of poverty.” And yet, as Professor Timmerman points 
out, Christian literature is sorely needed. He, therefore, proposes 
a plan by which young writers of genuine gifts and pronounced 
promise can be helped to supply that literature which Christian 
readers are looking for. To such writers there should be made 
available a two-year grant that would release all their efforts for 
creative work. He says: “Such a policy would encourage the gifted 
to write, would assure them of our warm interest, would give 
them the lively encouragement important to creation. When the 
literary project is completed, it would have the prestige of the grant 
that made it possible and might thereby more readily gain pub- 
lication.” We are personally in sympathy with every encourage- 
ment, as also every support, that can be given to younger or 
older Lutheran writers to produce Christian literature of lasting 
value. That there are able writers among us is proved by the 
fact that from time to time Concordia Publishing House through 
Synod’s Young People’s Literature Board is receiving manuscripts 
that are definitely superior and that are widely sold also outside 
our Lutheran circles after they are published. But far too many 
manuscripts are still submitted to Synod’s Young People’s Litera- 
ture Board that must be barred from publication because of 
mechanical and other defects. Here evidently are writers who 
show promise, though they need instruction and training in the 
art of writing. Just now the general book market is looking for 
religious books, which are being published in relatively great 
number. What can we do to train writers to produce such books 
as will supply the need and at the same time be a credit to our 
Lutheran Church? Here, we believe, is a problem which deserves 
consideration also by the intelligent laity of our Church. 
J.T. M. 
20 
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Catholics Urge Bible Reading. Under the heading “Season For 
Scripture Reading,” America (December 13, 1947) writes: “The dis. 
tribution of leaflets by the American Bible Society, announcing the 
opening of their annual Bible-reading crusade, should reming 
Catholics anew of the treasures of Holy Writ which Holy Mother 
Church continually recommends for daily reading and meditation, 
‘To ignore the Scripture is to ignore Christ’, St. Jerome wrote more 
than fifteen hundred years ago in words the present Holy Father 
recalled in his Encyclical Divino Afflatu. In this great document, 
Pope Pius XII added his voice to the insistent urging of each of 
his predecessors, back to Leo XIII, for daily reading of the Word 
of God. The phrase ‘daily reading’ suggests the prayer-book of 
selections from the New Testament edited by the late Father 
Stedman of the Confraternity of the Precious Blood (5300 Ft. Hamil- 
ton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y.) as a companion to his prodigiously 
circulated My Sunday Missal. His successor as Director of the 
Confraternity, Father Joseph B. Frey, has recently published My 
Daily Psalm Book in a pocket edition that follows the arrange- 
ment of the priest’s breviary. During the season of Advent, Cath- 
olics may prefer to follow prayerfully the thought of the Church 
as she reads the prophecies and anticipations of Christ’s coming 
in words the Holy Spirit spoke through Isaias. But whatever pages 
of Holy Writ we turn to, we are furnished spiritual food ‘to the 
commemoration of faith, the consolation of hope, the exhortation 
of charity,’ as St. Augustine assures us; and if our reading be for 
at least fifteen minutes each day it wins us, we know, a plenary 
indulgence once a month.” Protestants may be inclined to read 
such admonitions to read the Bible, coming from Romanist author- 
ities, with their tongue in the cheek. “In an encyclical of Leo XII, 
Officiorum et Munerum, published on January 25, 1897, the rule 
is laid down (ch.3:7) that all versions in the vernacular, even by 
Catholics, are altogether prohibited, unless approved by the Holy 
See, or published under the vigilant care of the bishops, with anno- 
tations from the Fathers of the Church and learned Catholic 
writers.” (Cf. Concordia Cyclopedia, p.76.) But even before that, 
Rome forbade the translation and popular reading of the Bible 
(ibid.). However, the zealous publication of Bible translations 
by Protestants has made it necessary for Rome not only to present 
the Bible to the faithful, in well-guarded and annotated versions, 
but also to urge the Catholic laity to read Holy Writ. In inculcating 
this duty, the Catholic Church today is very serious. It remains 
for us who are the direct heirs of the Reformation’s greatest 
treasure, to set a good example to all non-Lutherans in daily and 
intelligent Bible study. There is reason to believe that in this 
sacred privilege we do not let our lights shine before men. Just 
what can be done to make Bible study among Lutherans more 
popular? J.T. M. 


Cardinal Stritch on Protestant Miracles. The Protestant Voice 
of December 12, 1947, carries this editorial: 
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“Spokesmen of the Roman Catholic Church recently have 
characterized Protestant opposition to use of tax funds for parochial 
school children as ‘black bigotry.’ Cardinal Spellman of New 
York, in a speech in Syracuse, referred to the ‘inferno of hatreds 
and bigotries of peace fomented by men in the clothing of shep- 
herds’ Whom did he mean? The New World, official paper of 
Cardinal Stritch of Chicago, in its issue of June 27, 1947, on the 
editorial page, printed a question in regard to miraculous healings. 
The reply states: ‘With regard to miracles wrought by or for a 
non-Catholic, and in confirmation of a non-Catholic religion: — 
Such a thing does not and cannot come from God. Either it did 
not happen, or it can be explained naturally, or it is due to the 
devil’? This is an exact quotation. Any miracle performed by or 
fora Protestant is performed by the devil, and not by God. This 
is the official statement of Cardinal Stritch’s official paper. Bigotry 
was never blacker, blasphemy never more damnable, than this 
horrible statement. If Protestant Christians of America intend to 
preserve their self-respect they should—and must—demand a 
retraction of this bigoted blasphemy. Cardinal Spellman refers to 
bigotries of peace fomented by men in the clothing of shepherds.’ 
Could he have been referring to his fellow Cardinal, Stritch? Cer- 
tainly the garment fits.” 

So writes the Protestant Voice. The writer is not entirely fair. 
The Cardinal did not simply say, “Any miracle performed by or 
for a Protestant is performed by the devil and not by God.” He 
undoubtedly would insist that the additional phrase “and in con- 
firmation of a non-Catholic religion” must not be overlooked. His 
reasoning is patent and familiar. “God is the source of all truth; 
He will not countenance error; it is impossible that He would 
perform a miracle in support of heretical views. Since every non- 
Catholic religion teaches one or more errors God would not per- 
form a miracle which would give confirmation to such a religion.” 
The reasoning of the Cardinal is correct up to a certain point. 
That God is the Source of all truth and that He, our great, loving, 
heavenly Father, will not by a miracle endorse or sanction error, 
we all admit. But, of course, we do not admit that every non- 
Catholic religion is based on error. Besides, our God can well be 
conceived of as having miracles performed forthe benefit of true 
children of His who are beset by errors, intellectually. We recall 
how the disciples of Jesus were afforded miraculous aid on various 
occasions in spite of erroneous notions which still befogged their 
minds. The pivotal point is not so much orthodoxy or dogmatically 
correct propositions as membership in the Una Sancta. A. 


Lutheran Church of Italy. — R. N.S. carries the following item: 
An Evangelical Lutheran Church of Italy is expected to be formed 
in Rome shortly and will apply for membership in the Lutheran 
World Federation. 

There are about six thousand Lutherans in Italy today. The 
largest Lutheran populations are in Rome; Milan, where the Lu- 
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theran group is part of the Reformed Church; Naples; Capri: 
Florence; Turin; Genoa; and the neighboring Riviera, Trieste 
Bozen, and Merano. 

A Lutheran pastor is stationed in each of the following cities. 
Rome, Milan, Genoa, Trieste, Bozen, and Merano. The clergymen 
receive $50 each month from American and Swedish Lutherans, 

About one-third of the Lutherans in Italy are German, Scandj- 
navian, Swiss, Rumanian, and Hungarian. The others are native 
Italians or foreign women who have been naturalized since their 
marriage. Among the Lutherans in Italy are also a few who are 
converts from Catholicism. 

Until the present time Lutherans in Italy have been affiliated 
with the Evangelical Church in Germany because most of their 
churches are sustained by German and Austrian foundations, 
Since the war, however, Italian Lutheranism can no longer identify 
itself with the German Church because of the great number of 
non-German adherents and because German foundations have had 
to withdraw their financial support. 

Italian Lutheran churches are therefore seeking autonomy in 
order to join the Lutheran World Federation and the Federal 
Council of Italian Evangelical Churches. They have already asked 
for juridical dissolution of ties with the German Church and 
are awaiting an answer from Pastor Martin Niemoeller, head 
of the German Evangelical Church’s foreign office. 

The first Lutheran Church in Italy was established in Venice 
by German merchants during the sixteenth century. In the fol- 
lowing century a small Dutch colony founded a church in Leghor, 
but this was later dissolved. 

In 1819 the first permanent Lutheran pastor was assigned 
to Rome. Since Rome was a pontifical state, Protestants were not 
allowed to hold services publicly. Worship meetings were held in 
the Prussian legation and British embassy with the primary purpose 
of preventing the flourishing colony of artists from Germany, 
Hungary, and Scandinavia from changing their faith. 

After the unification of Italy and the abolition of the pontifical 
state in 1870 Lutheran worship meetings were held publicly and 
small Lutheran communities began to form, growing gradually 
into today’s Lutheran population in Italy. A. W.C.G. 


Appalling Divorce Rate. — Almost unbelievable are the figures 
which are submitted with respect to divorces in the city of Denver. 
Before us lies a report which says that in the county in which 
Denver is located last November was a very dark month in this 
respect; the records show that there were 447 marriages in that 
month and 219 divorces. It will be recalled that the national rate 
for divorces is distressingly high too, there being one divorce for 
three marriages. But the figures for the Colorado county in ques- 
tion are still worse. A person might contrast with these figures 
the reports from Denmark. According to the religious press, it 
1945 there were six divorces for one thousand marriages. One can- 
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not avoid the impression that even among Christian people in the 
United States the views concerning divorce must be very lax if 
compared with those that obtain in Denmark. A. 


Plans of the American Bible Society. — R. N.S. reports: The 
American Bible Society will operate this year on $2,981,645, the 
largest budget in the 13l-year history of the organization. Of the 
record-breaking total, $1,200,000 will be devoted to world emer- 
gency work arising out of World War II, while $1,781,645 will be 
used for the regular outgoing activity of the society in the United 
States and 40 other countries. 

Mr. Frank H. Mann, general secretary of the society, revealed 
that the Bible Society plans to ship thousands of Scriptures to 
Russia. The Philippines will receive 78,000 Bibles in eight dialects 
and 36,000 Testaments in four dialects. Thirty tons of paper each 
have been allocated to Hungary and India, with 25 tons to Indo- 
nesia, to publish Bibles and Testaments. 

The Bible Society’s program for Japan calls for the distribution 
of 125,000 Bibles, 600,000 Testaments and one million Gospels. 
By arrangement with the Toyohawa Printing Company at Nagoya, 
the plant will be given 300 tons of paper and large quantities of 
cloth, thread, board, and glue in order to publish these Scriptures 
in Japan. 

Other allocations planned by the Bible Society in 1948 include 
the following: Bulgaria — 130,000 Bibles, 130,000 Testaments, 
690,000 Gospels; Czechoslovakia — 10,000 Bibles, 10,000 Testa- 
ments, 25,000 Gospels; France — 10,000 Bibles, 50,000 Testaments, 
50,000 Gospels; Greece — 150,000 modern Greek Testaments and 
50,000 ancient Greek Testaments, plus 20 tons of paper for 100,000 
ancient Greek Testaments; Germany — 700,000 Bibles, 1,155,000 
Testaments, 20,000 Greek New Testaments; Korea — 250,000 Bibles, 
200,000 Testaments; Romania — 10,000 Bibles, 10,000 Testaments, 
10,000 Gospels; Serbia and Yugoslavia — 10,000 Bibles, 25,000 Testa- 
ments, 100,000 Gospels; Ukraine — 10,000 Bibles. A. W.C.G. 


The Presbyterian Church U.S. A.—Its leaders say that 1946 
was a banner year for their denomination inasmuch as in it they 
gained 111,552 new members, which is an all-time record. The 
membership of the Church now totals 2,234,798. In the 241 years 
of organized Presbyterianism in America this is the largest figure 
that was ever attained by one of its groups. The Sunday school 
enrollment is impressive: it amounts to 1,312,034, which means a 
gain of 50,000. The per capita giving rose from $31.76 to $36.15; 
the increase in giving for benevolences is indicated by the figures 
from $5.65 to $8.73. 


Majoring in Minor Things.— The president of a synod of 
the United Lutheran Church is in the habit of sending to his 
pastors, from time to time, “Guide Lines,” in which he gives them 
pastoral advice. The following seems to us important enough 
to assign to it a wider circle of readers. Under the heading given 
the president writes: “The writings of Dr. Martin Luther give us 
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the following ten qualifications which a pastor ought to have. 
1) He should be able to teach and preach logically and plainly: 
2) He should have a level head; 3) He should have a good, if 
not extensive vocabulary; 4) His voice should be good; 5) fe 
should possess an excellent memory; 6) He should know when ty 
terminate his discourse; 7) He should know his subject well and 
be certain of what he intends to say; 8) He should be willing ang 
ready to stake his body and soul, his goods and reputation, on the 
truth which he preaches; 9) He should study diligently and spend 
much time in prayer; 10) He should expect to be vexed and criti. 
cized by everyone.” To this the president adds: “As you read 
and think of the above requirements, you fail to note anything 
about the maze of detail which occupies a pastor’s time and 
energy in this modern age. The ‘Gospel Message,’ mentioning the 
‘Minister’s Sevenfold Office,’ says that he must be an ambassador, 
preacher, teacher, servant, overseer, shepherd, and watchman, 
But it also says nothing about his being a planner of parties, a good 
organizer, an expert financier, and other items which a congrega- 
tion expects of a pastor in these days, characteristics which very 
often are given precedence over more essential matters. In my files 
I have a record of the following advice given to a young man who 
was to enter the active ministry: ‘I want you to play with your 
parishioners, literally play with them, not preach at them. Play 
golf, have tea with them; drop theology.’ How sad! That almost 
places the minister in the class with the play boy, and makes him 
a sort of ecclesiastical entertainer and companion. And — let it 
be said in all seriousness — too many pastors major in such 
minor things. 

“First things first!’ That ought to be our motto, and this 
be followed by the advice to attend to important matters. This 
thought was expressed editorially in the American Lutheran some 
years ago. Under the heading: ‘Making Better Preachers’ the 
writer said: ‘A church that makes provision to relieve the pastor 
of the ever multiplying practical details of his office is thereby 
instrumental in making him a better preacher. The modem 
church, particularly in the larger towns and cities, has, with the 
introduction of proper efficiency methods, become a rather con- 
plicated institution. The institution of more systematic financial 
methods and of organized mission endeavors have naturally im- 
measureably increased the detail work connected with church 
management. Many a pastor is today dissipating his energies by 
attention to countless little tasks which really are foreign to the 
spiritual aspects of his calling and which could easily be performed 
by a group of willing workers in the church. The prime factor of 
the pastor’s calling is the preaching of the Gospel. Naturally, his 
sermon work must take precedence over all other congregational 
duties. Unfortunately, many a pastor is compelled to consume his 
time and energy in the performance of the petty details of various 
congregational projects and finds himself hampered for lack of 
time in the preparation of his Sunday message. The time which 
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he sets aside for meditation is everlastingly interrupted by such as 
impose upon him some new petty task which they could perform 
just as well themselves.’ 

“The church which makes adequate provision to free the 
pastor for the work for which he has been principally called, will 
naturally by its action make him a better preacher. The contention 
is being made that the pulpit art is in a state of decline. If the con- 
tention is true, it is no doubt due in a large measure to the endless 
routine of detail duty to which the average pastor is subjected. A 
church which expects its pastor to carry all the burdens of congre- 
gational management and to carry out all the details of congrega- 
tional projects, is acting in contravention of its own interests. Set 
your pastor free for the unhampered performance of the spiritual 
phases of his office. The effect of such liberation will be better ser- 
mons and, incidentally, better audiences.” J.T. M. 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions Moves into a New 
Home. — This well-known Fundamentalist school was founded 
fifty-eight years ago, as Ernest Gordon points out in the Sunday 
School Times (Feb. 21, 1948), “to train believing ministers and 
missionaries.” With its present enrollment of 340 students, it is 
now the largest theological college in New England and one of 
the largest in the United States. Its fifteen hundred alumni have 
gone to all parts of the world as ministers and missionaries. 
Mr. Gordon writes: “The Board of Trustees officially records the 
absolute loyalty of the college to the great evangelical doctrines 
of the deity of Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, His miracu- 
lous birth, His sinless life, His vicarious death, His bodily resur- 
rection, His triumphal return, the Holy Spirit as the third Person 
of the Trinity, and the Bible as the supernaturally inspired Word 
of God. ‘In accepting the gifts of evangelical Christians they [the 
trustees] hereby pledge the college to such loyalty as its permanent 
policy and agree that the trustees will now and hereafter engage or 
retain as regular officers, professors, or instructors only such 
persons as affirm genuine loyalty to these doctrines.’ Now comes 
news of the purchase of the great Princemere estate of one thousand 
acres in Beverley, Hamilton, and other North Shore townships, 
valued at two millions, at a reported price of $1.00 and other con- 
siderations. It is forty miles north of Boston. Mr. F. H. Prince, its 
owner, had offered it to the United Nations and also to Harvard 
University. Now he turns it over at this nominal price to Gordon 
College and, in addition, has started the construction at his own 
expense of a chapel on the estate to seat seven hundred. Gordon 
College will be moved thither, and a Christian college also erected 
to serve a thousand students. Princemere will provide facilities 
for summer camps (there are four ponds in its ample girth) and 
for Bible conferences. Let us hope that it will be in the future 
what Northfield was in its great evangelical days.” This proves 
that there are still many in our country who value the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith and that the Word of God has not lost its 
divine power to triumph in a world of unbelief. J.T. M. 
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Items from Religious News Service. — Delegates to the 
national convention on a basis of union between the Northern 
Baptist Convention and Disciples of Christ decided in Cleveland 
to submit the question to their separate conventions in the spring 
of 1950. Meanwhile, committees will work to cultivate a spirit 
of union in the two denominations and seek to iron out differences 
in theology and organization. 


A total of $10,177,558 was appropriated for the missionaries 
service of the Methodist Church in the United States and over- 
seas in 1948—49 at the closing session of the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. The sum 
was described as the largest set aside for missionary work in the 
history of the Methodist Church. Approval also was given by 
the Board of Missions for the establishment of a Christian university 
in Japan as “a voluntary gift and a gesture of good will from the 
Christian people of America to the people of Japan.” Americans 
will be asked to give $15,000,000 to secure a campus, for the 
erection of several schools of the projected university, and for 
partial endowment of the institution. 


A Solemn High Mass, celebrated in the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul in Philadelphia, was televised with the approval of Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty. It was the first time a Mass had been telecast 
in the eastern United States. Previously, a Pontifical High Mass 


was televised from St. John’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., on Novem- 
ber 9, 1947. 


A hundred inmates of San Quentin prison and 750 of Indiana 
State Penitentiary are among 5,500 people who have enrolled in 
the “Correspondence School of Religion” sponsored by the Inter- 
national Lutheran Hour. 


More than one hundred missionaries, prospective missioners, 
and ministers have studied flying under the Rev. Paul C. (“flying- 
Paul”) Hartford, head of Victory Sky Pilots, Inc., an aviation school 
in Winona Lake, Indiana. Twenty-six graduates are now flying 
over foreign fields. 


Bible instruction in public schools was disapproved by the 
Atlanta Baptist Association at its annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga. 
The group took the action in approving a report of its committee 
appointed last year to study the subject of religious instruction 
in the schools. 


The Rev. Merrill D. Moore of Nashville, Tenn., has accepted 
leadership of a Southern Baptist Convention campaign to enlist 
the denomination’s six million members as tithers. “Every Bap- 
tist a Tither” was the slogan adopted by the Convention’s executive 
committee. This is an enlargement in a permanent form of a special 
three months’ campaign conducted last fall in which the denomi- 
nation enlisted more than a million tithers. 
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A special booth at the German Press Exhibit in Duesseldorf, 
Germany, revealed that the present circulation of Protestant 
periodicals in Germany is only one ninth as great as in 1929. 
In that year there were 1,928 different Protestant papers with 
a total circulation of 17,000,000. Today there are only 64 periodicals 
with an edition of 1,800,000. The United States zone with 30 licensed 
Protestant papers having a circulation of 642,000, leads the way 
so far as the number of different papers is concerned. In the 
British zone there are 16 periodicals with an edition of 900,000. 
The French zone has eight with an edition of 137,000, and the 
Soviet zone has ten with a circulation of 112,000. 


For the first time since the war, word has been received at 
headquarters of the Waldensian Church in Torre Pellice, Italy, 
regarding a group of about thirty Waldensian communities in 
Germany, located in the provinces of Wuerttemberg and Baden. 
Ties between the Italian and German Waldensians have never been 
strong and relations were further weakened during the Fascist 
regime in Italy and the rise of Nazism in Germany. The Italian 
Waldensians were active opponents of Fascism, but the German 
Waldensians adopted a somewhat conformist attitude toward the 
Nazi regime. Waldensian spokesmen, however, have announced 
their willingness to resume cordial relations with their German 
co-religionists “inspired by Christian charity.” 


Lack of competent professors to fill vacant posts, a dearth of 
theological literature, isolation of students from those in other 
countries were cited at Geneva as primary common problems facing 
their seminaries in reports from delegates representing theological 
faculties in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, and Poland. The reports were presented at a four-day 
conference on theological education attended by theological pro- 
fessors from 14 European countries at Chateau de Bossey, near 
Geneva. Theological students in all countries were lauded by 
delegates for their commitment to the ministry in spite of difficult 
financial obstacles, and their maturity resulting partially from 
their experiences during the war which brought them into closer 
contact with all social classes. It was reported that in England 
and in Scotland, as well as in Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries, many more capable clergymen are needed to fill vacancies. 


Plans for the first Roman Catholic seminary in the Russian 
occupation zone of Germany are nearing completion. The seminary 
will be located at Neuzelle in Kreis Guben, in what remains of 
the archdiocese of Breslau, and will replace the Breslau seminary 
lost by the Polish occupation of Silesia. The formal opening was 
expected to take place near Easter. 


Four books written by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, New York City, 
are being translated into Japanese and will shortly be published 
in Tokyo by the United Church of Christ in Japan. 
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Bethel Seminary in Bielefeld, Germany, has opened its doors 
to 75 Protestant theological students from the Russian zone of 
Germany where they were barred from professional training by 
quota restrictions. At the six Protestant theological schools in 
the eastern zone a quota of only 350 students is permitted. Church 
authorities hope that other schools in western Germany will follow 
the example of Bethel in extending an opportunity for many 
eastern students to study theology. 


A series of motion pictures to be called “In the Eyes of the 
Church,” designed “to encourage the application of religious prin- 
ciples to great contemporary problems,” was announced in New 
York by the Motion Picture Association of America. The first 
two pictures in the 16 mm. series are now complete and are being 
made available to all churches and discussion groups. The films 
are: “The Nuremberg Trials, the Churches, and International 
Justice,” with a running time of 29 minutes; and “The People in 
the Atomic Age,” with a running time of 18 minutes. Each film 
is accompanied by a leader’s manual with suggested outlines and 
questions to promote discussion. 


A start of a 10-year $100,000 project to publish 30 volumes of 
a new translation and commentary on the non-Biblical scriptural 
writings known as the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, was an- 
nounced in Philadelphia by Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning. A special 16-man board of directors, headed by 
Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, professor of Rabbinical Literature at Dropsie 
College, is being formed by Dr. Abraham A. Newman, president 
of the college, to accomplish the translations. Others on the board 
include Dr. Julian Morgenstern, president emeritus of Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati; Dr. Harry A. Wolfson of Harvard; 
Dr. Ralph Marcus of the University of Chicago; and Dr. Saul 
Lieberman and Dr. Robert Gordis of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. 


Rabbi Meyer Berlin, president of the World Mizrachi Organiza- 
tion, Orthodox Zionist group, has left Jerusalem for the United 
States to enlist support for a proposed new edition of the Talmud. 
The new edition, Mizrachi officials stated, will be undertaken by 
their organization with the aid of eminent Jewish scholars. It will 
contain a critical text, with numerous commentaries and heretofore 
unpublished annotations by the late Chief Rabbi Abraham Kook 
of Palestine. 


Bishop Bela Kapi, president of the Hungarian Lutheran Synod, 
issued a statement in Budapest endorsing the declaration drawn 
up by the International Emergency Conference to Combat Anti- 
Semitism held at Seelisberg, Switzerland, last August which called 
upon churches to dispel anti-Jewish attitudes among their mem- 
bers. The full text of the Seelisberg declaration was made public 
only recently by the International Council of Christians and Jews. 
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Bishop Alexander Raffay, formerly head of the Hungary Lu- 
theran Church, died in Budapest at the age of 82. Dr. Raffay, who 
retired in 1944, was engaged on a translation of the New Testament 
at the time of his death. 


Special Bible study courses have been inaugurated by Protes- 
tant churches in Madrid, Spain. Correspondence courses will also 
be available to Protestant believers throughout the provinces 
through the use of moderately-priced textbooks. 


A memorial tablet to Henry Francis Lyte, author of the hymn 
“Abide With Me,” was unveiled in the Poets’ Corner of West- 
minster Abbey by Major J. M. Maxwell Lyte, oldest male member 
of the family. 


Greek Protestants thronged the Second Evangelical Church in 
Athens, Greece, to participate in a Reformation Day service. The 
Rev. G. Hadjiantonious, moderator of the General Synod of the 
Greek Evangelical Church, was the principal speaker. He dis- 
cussed the life and work of the Greek reformer, Cyril Loucaris, 
Ecumenical Patriarch of the sixteenth century. 


An official decree has been issued by the Prefect of the Naples 
province prohibiting members of the Italian Pentecostal sect from 
holding worship meetings in Pompeii. The decree asserted that 
the Pentecostal gatherings are offensive to the predominantly 
Roman Catholic population and tend to create public disorder. 


Roman Catholic bishops throughout Spain approved the ob- 
servance of a Bible day on Sunday, Nov. 23, to promote more wide- 
spread study and reading of the Scriptures. During a similar 
observance last year, 25,000 copies of the Bible were distributed 
in various dioceses. 


Roman Catholics throughout Mexico have been urged by the 
hierarchy to contribute to a fund for the completion of a 114-foot 
statue of Christ the King to be erected on Cubilete Mountain in 
the state of Guanajuato, approximately the geographical center of 
the nation. Work on the monument, which will be located atop 
the 8,500-foot mountain in the Leon Diocese, was first begun in 1923. 

A. W.C. G. 














Book Review 





All books reviewed in this eo may be procured from or through Con. 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Combined Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Com- 
piled, arranged, and published by Russell Hubbard White. 
The Colonial Press Inc., Clinton, Mass. 1947. 113 pages, 
$3.00. 


This is another of many attempts to harmonize the four Gos- 
pels. The text is that of the King James Version “presented in 
nine parts under 132 subjects portraying the life and teachings 
of Jesus.” “As a result of the arrangement, it was possible to 
eliminate 1,116 verses of purely duplicate material as contained 
in the four separate Gospels, thus avoiding needless repetition.” 
All verses are identified by sources in marginal notes, and an 
appendix shows the elimination. The text is readable. There are 
two columns to a page. The price is an outrage even though the 
paper is good. Mr. F. A. Behymer, who reviewed the book in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, described the author’s procedure as 
follows: 

“White’s material was two copies of the King James Version, 
his equipment a pair of shears, a paste pot, and a pile of markers, 
He clipped the Bibles and sorted the clippings into piles by sub- 
jects, using red chips to mark a verse or group from one gospel 
and white ones for the matching passages in the other gospels. 
Selecting the verse or verses with the most meaning for him, he 
moved the red chip to that passage and eliminated the others.” 
Truly, an example of the bad side of American pragmatism. 


The compilation shows an utter disregard for chronological 
sequence of events. We are informed that Mr. White is on a lec- 
ture tour attempting to introduce his book into Sunday school and 
Bible classes. We cannot recommend his Combined Gospels. 

Paut M. BReETSCHER 


New Testament Greek Grammar. By W. E. Vine. Pickering & 
Inglis Ltd., London. 1947. 228 pages. $2.75. 


In this day and age when books are expensive, it makes one 
exceedingly happy that publishers are not hesitant to produce 
texts bearing on the Greek of the New Testament. Obviously there 
is a growing market for these materials. Bruce M. Metzger’s 
Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek appeared last 
year (see review in ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL MonrTBLY, 1947, p. 314). 
Because of its great demand, Macmillan republished recently Dana 
and Mantey’s A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament. 
A. T. Robertson’s A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research has been reprinted. Before me lies 
a copy of the seventh edition of Blasz-Debrunner’s Grammatik 
des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 1943. One of the most funda- 
mental changes in the new edition is the use of Roman type in 
place of Gothic. It will also interest our readers to know that the 
17th edition of Eberhard Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece, 
published in 1941, is now reaching America in larger quantities. 

Vine’s New Testament Greek Grammar, which appeared a 
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number of years ago, is now available in a reprint. We fully agree 
with the statement by Francis Davidson in the Foreword of this 
book: “Mr. Vine’s progressive method and the direct use of the 
Greek New Testament are his own. No better book can be put 
into the hands of those who have no previous knowledge of learn- 
ing languages. It is worthy of a place in any ‘Teach Yourself’ 
series, especially in this revised edition. Designed for the lay 
reader, it will also find a place in the equipment of others, who 
wish to feed firsthand upon the Word of God and give themselves 
to its glorious ministry.” 

The author has packed much material into few pages. He 
makes ample use of New Testament selections to demonstrate 
grammatical principles. The student who has mastered the ma- 
terials in Vine’s book will be well on his way toward achieving 
a fine comprehension of the language of the New Testament and 
will be delighted at the prospect that he can read many sections 
in the New Testament without much difficulty. We wholly sub- 
scribe to the author’s statement: “Patience and perseverance are 
required, but the student who has a few hours to spare in the 
course of a month will soon make progress and find that he is 
experiencing a new delight in the intelligent reading of the actual 
words by which ‘Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost’ (2 Pet. 1:21).” Paut M. BreETSCHER 


Hebrews in the Greek New Testament for the English Reader. 
By Kenneth S. Wuest. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1947. 271 pages. $2.50. 

This is volume nine in the series of New Testament manuals 
prepared by Mr. Wuest, teacher of New Testament Greek in 

Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. Also this volume compares favor- 

ably with its predecessors. It is divided into four parts: Historical 

Background of the Letter; Analysis of the Letter; Exegesis of the 

Letter; and An Expanded Translation of the Letter. “The book 

does not claim to be a finished treatise on the Greek text of He- 

brews, written for the Greek scholar. It is intended for the Bible 
student who has little or no knowledge of Greek” (Preface). 
Apart from the millennialist views which are evident in the 
volume (page 58 and pages 116—117) as well as a few statements 
dealing with the historical background of Hebrews, with which 
we do not agree, we heartily recommend this book to our pastors. 

We have examined a number of the more difficult exegetical pas- 

sages and find that the author treats them skillfully and, on the 

whole, satisfactorily. Mr. Wuest holds that Hebrews was written 


before A.D. 70 and addressed to Jewish converts. 
Paut M. BRETSCHER 

















































The Reformed Doctrine of Adoption. By R. A. Webb. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 188 pages, 
8x5%. $2.50. 

Dr. Robert Alexander Webb was professor of systematic the- 
ology at the Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, 
Tenn., from 1892 till 1908 and professor of apologetics and sys- 
tematic theology at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., from 1908 until his sudden death (at the age of 63) on 
May 23, 1919, thus rounding out in his ministerial life twenty-seven 
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years of teaching and defending Christian doctrine. While he 

never attained to the fame of the great dogmaticians at Princeton 

Theological Seminary, he nevertheless was held in high esteem 

for both his scholarliness and his devotion to Christian orthodoxy. 

In his book The Reformed Doctrine of Adoption he takes up for 

special study the doctrine of man’s sonship of God, tracing it 

through the Old and the New Testament from the sonship of the 

first Adam to the sonship of all Christian believers, who are God's 

children in Christ Jesus. Adoption, according to the author, js 

that “act of God’s grace that restores a man to filial standing.” 

When Adam became a disinherited son, he lost his sonhood, and 

only by regeneration and adoption can man now see the light of 

his Father’s face. For this reason the Cross of Christ, and not His 

incarnation, is the central truth and glory of the Gospel, for it is 

the crucified Christ to whom believers owe their conversion, justi- 

fication, adoption, and sanctification. While Dr. Webb treats his 
subject against the background of Calvinism, he enters deeply 
into the Scripture proof of the doctrine and shows that it is truly 
Biblical, most valuable for Christian consolation and Christian 
service, and possesses great polemical value against Modernism, 
His purpose, in particular, is to demonstrate that there is no son- 
ship of God in the sense of modern rationalism, since man’s filial 
status can be restored 1) not through the Incarnation, issuing in 
a metaphysical and mystical sonship; 2) not through love, issuing 
in a moral and sentimental sonship; 3) not through the Atonement 
as a mere didactic display, issuing in a natural and normal sonship 
by a divine recognition of repentance, but only 4) through the 
Atonement as a propitiatory sacrifice, issuing in an evangelical 
and redemptive sonship. More simply expressed, believers are 
sons of God by Christ’s vicarious atonement and the regeneration 
which the Holy Ghost works in them, or, to put it in another 
way, because they have been redeemed by Christ and are re-: 
generated by the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of the sonship of 
believers is one of the neglected doctrines of Christian dogmatics, 
which indeed is mentioned in passing, but which but few take 
time to consider thoroughly. If in Christ Jesus we are true chil- 
dren of God, what a vista of blessed consolation and earnest mo- 
tivation for Christian living and Christian serving does not this 
fact present to our view? Much of the value of the book lies in 
its convincing polemics against modern religious Liberalism, with 
its sham substitute of God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood 
without Christ. The author’s style is appealing, his logic com- 
pelling, and his apologetic reasoning against unbelief thorough and 
sound. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Personal Religion. By H. C. Alleman. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia. 1947. 124 pages, 5x734. $1.75. 


The brief chapters of this book were originally chapel talks 
at Gettysburg College by Dr. Herbert C. Alleman, professor emer- 
itus of Gettysburg Seminary. With a thought for his audience, 
Dr. Alleman addressed himself to the task of saying not simply 
the irreducible minimum, but of leading to deeper insights. To 
this reviewer the book is remarkable for these unexpected and 
penetrating flashes which afford a surplus beyond the simple. 
Dr. Alleman has done this for such stock concepts of the Christian 
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faith as Conscience, Conviction, the Church, Faith, and most 
notably Prayer and Temptation. The chapter on the Bible is con- 
cise and effective. These talks will not be judged by the rule that 
the whole Gospel need be wholly expounded in every sermon. 
In view of his original purpose, the writer leaves his audience to 
the device of carrying one affirmation into the text of another. 
But he leans over backward in making Christ the center of each. 
His comments on the need of aloneness and silence for the spir- 
itual life of every Christian are unique. 
RIcHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Prayers for Young People. Abigail Acker Johnson. Westminster 
Press. Philadelphia. 1947. $1.50. 

This little book of 130 pages has several praiseworthy features. 
Every other page is devoted exclusively to well-chosen passages 
from the Scriptures. The sentiments expressed in the prayers 
prepared by the author have a loftiness which we so often miss 
in devotional literature. Finally, an evident spirit of sincerity 
and warmth permeates the book, which adds to its value and its 
charm. However, we suspect that the “feminine touches” of the 
author will appeal more strongly to young women than to young 
men, and certain statements made will be received dubiously and 
negatively by not a few; we refer, for example, to statements like: 
“Use me to break the stupid and cruel walls of prejudice between 
races and groups and religions” (p. 83). Watter E. Buszin 


Johann Mattheson, Spectator in Music. By Beekman C. Cannon. 
Yale Studies in the History of Music. Leo Schrade, editor. 
My I. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1947. 
3.00. 

A perusal of only a few pages of this book will suffice to con- 
vince one that it deserves being reviewed in a Lutheran theological 
periodical. It contains many references to Luther, Lutheranism, 
Lutheran music, Lutheran services of worship, and Lutheran 
poetry. Though swayed in many ways by the thinking of the 
rationalistic Era of Enlightenment, Johann Mattheson remained 
loyal to Christianity and to the Lutheran Church to his dying day 
and thus, like his eminent contemporary J. S. Bach, was much 
misunderstood. Unlike the great Bach, however, Mattheson was 
almost violently dissatisfied with the status quo of Lutheran music 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and again, unlike Bach, he wanted 
his Church to discard its precious musical heritage and standards 
in favor of a type of music which was theatrical as well as 
dramatic. True, we find also in works like J. S. Bach’s Matthaeus- 
Passion and St. Johannes-Passion elements which are dramatic as 
well as theatrical, but Bach does not go so far as does Mattheson, 
who often shows no regard whatsoever for liturgical restraint and 
moderation. For his performances in the Hamburger Dom, Mat- 
theson employed singers of the Hamburg Opera, including women. 
This caused much consternation, since the rivalry between the 
Church and the Opera was very keen and church choirs and 
soloists were almost invariably male until that time. It was Mat- 
theson who induced Handel to become an opera composer rather 
than a composer of Lutheran church music, in which field Handel 
could not have enjoyed the liberties he enjoyed as a composer of 
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operas and oratorios. Mattheson’s influence is felt in the Lutheran 
Church down to the present day; it is being counteracted with 
great force, however, by the great liturgical movement of the 
19th and 20th centuries. — Mr. Cannon, the author of the presen 
volume, has succeeded in writing a book which, despite its very 
sane objectivity, is interesting and fascinating. 

WaALtterR E. Buszm 


The Song of the Church. Marie Pierik. Longmans, Green & (y, 
New York. 1947. $3.00. 


A great amount of scholarship and work have gone into this 
book. What is more, the author has learned to write more inter. 
estingly and less prosaically since 1939, when her book The Spirit 
of Gregorian Chant came off the press. We regret deeply, how- 
ever, that The Song of the Church reveals some very serious weak- 
nesses. Miss Pierik depends too much upon the works of scholars 
of three generations ago (e.g., Auguste F. Gevaert and Rudolf 
Westphal), whose works, though valuable, no longer have the 
stamp of authority they enjoyed fifty years ago. The findings of 
more recent authorities are completely ignored; we refer to the 
oeuvres of such men as Otto Ursprung, Hermann Abert, A. 7, 
Idelsohn, Dom Anselm Hughes, Gustave Reese, and others. The 
volume superabounds in quotations, is not well organized, and 
hence is annoyingly repetitious. Although scholars today are 
agreed that Gregory the Great knew very little about music and, 
very unlike Luther, ignored it in his writings, Miss Pierik’s loyalty 
forces her to cling to the outworn idea that Gregory was thoroughly 
at home in the field of music and was also the composer of plain- 
song. In her enthusiasm she insists that Gregorian chant should 
and can be sung readily by congregations, and Gregorian chant 
is to her the song of the Church. Palestrina is not even men- 
tioned (Bach is referred to once, in a quotation). Chapter IZ is 
devoted to “The Infant Church,” and its contents are devoted en- 
tirely to stories of the martyrs, and no connection is established 
between martyrdom and the music of the Church. The chapter 
on Latin Hymnody, though superficial, is one of the best chapters 
of the book.— There is much precious information in this book, 
but we can hardly encourage those who are not at home in the 
history of church music to read it. Wa tter E. Buszin 


The Philosophy of Life. By Anderson M. Baten. Halcyon House, 
Garden City, New York. 1947. 687 pages. $1.49. 


This is an anthology of widely known epigrams, descriptions, 
poems, and apothegms. Victor Hugo, Robert G. Ingersoll, Charles 
Phillips, and Field’s Scrap Book occupy far too much space. The 
introduction, pp. 1—80, in which the compiler surveys the legacies 
of past civilizations, is the best part of the book. We are calling 
attention to this volume only because pastors who are constantly 
in search of nuggets to embellish their literary output may find 
in this collection a few rare gems. Paut M. BRETSCHER 








